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The  Free  People  of  Color  in  the  United  States. 


However  enthusiastically  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  political  and  social 
equality  of  the  colored  people  with 
the  whites,  in  this  country,  may  talk 
and  write,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  by 
every  candid  observer,  that,  even  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  most  fa- 
vorable to  such  equality,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  slavery, 
there  still  exists,  and  doubtless  there 
always  will  exist,  a clearly  recog- 
nised distinction  between  the  posi- 
tions of  the  two  classes — a distinc- 
tion which  cannot  be  eradicated  by 
the  operation  of  any  agency  that  has 
yet  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 
Education — the  cultivation  of  those 
powers  of  mind  which  tend  to  ele- 
vate man  to  a station  so  far  superior 
in  dignity  to  the  rest  of  the  animal 
creation — the  development  of  those 
capacities  which  belong  alike,  in  na- 
ture if  not  in  degree,  to  all  classes 
of  the  human  family — may  do  much, 
has  done  much,  in  some  instances, 
towards  the  eleyation  of  the  colored 
race  ; but  the  most  brilliant  exhibi- 
tions of  talent,  the  most  vivid  cor- 
17 


ruscations  of  educated  genius,  which 
have  yet  been  displayed  by  colored 
men  in  this  country,  have  tended 
only  to  show  what  the  man  of  color 
might  be  under  different  and  more 
favorable  circumstances — not  what 
he  is, — have  illustrated  the  practica- 
bility of  vast  improvement  in  the 
intellectual  condition  of  ihe  African 
race,  rather  than  the  probability  of 
such  improvement  tending  to  exalt 
them,  in  this  country,  to  positions 
of  social  and  political  equality  with 
the  dominant  inheritors  of  a fairer 
complexion. 

While  we  fully  recognise  the  truth 
of  the  inspired  declaration,  that 
“God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the 
face  of  the  earth,”  we  believe  that 
He  designs  that  different  portions  of 
the  earth  shall  be  occupied  as  the 
permanent  place  of  residence  of  the 
different  classes  of  the  great  family 
of  mankind.  And  we  think  that  the 
history  of  the  colonizing  of  the 
American  continent,  clearly  shows 
that  the  introduction  of  individuals 
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of  the  African  race  into  this  part  of 
the  world,  was  far  from  being  the 
result  of  their  own  election: — though 
permitted  by  Divine  Providence,  for 
wise  purposes  in  his  own  inscruta- 
ble plans  for  the  evangelization  of 
the  world,  yet  we  believe  it  is  His 
will  and  pleasure  that  Africa  shall 
be  the  home  of  the  colored  race. 
And  to  that  land  must  we  look 
for  the  full  elevation  of  that  race, 
and  for  the  successful  operation 
of  those  principles  which  will 
present  to  the  world  a practical 
exhibition  of  the  capacity  of  that 
race  for  the  full  exercise  of  all  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  self- 
government.  There,  if  anywhere 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  must  the 
great  drama  of  their  independent 
political  existence  be  performed ; 
and  in  that  land,  if  anywhere,  must 
be  developed  those  powers  which, 
in  the  impartial  judgment  of  the 
world,  will  enable  them  to  occupy 
stations  of  equality  with  the  most 
respectable  and  the  most  highly  hon- 
ored of  other  lands.  The  first  act 
of  that  drama,  we  think,  has  already 
been  performed  in  the  Republic  of  Li- 
beria ; and  the  judgment  of  the  world 
has  already  accorded  to  the  occupants 
of  some  of  the  positions  of  political 
responsibility  in  that  Republic,  the  I 
meed  of  praise  as  the  reward  of  merit. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  think 
that  every  candid  and  impartial  per- 
son must  be  convinced  that  the  in- 
terest and  happiness  of  the  free  peo- 


ple of  color  in  this  country,  can  be 
best  secured  by  their  voluntary  emi- 
gration to  a land  in  which  no  bar- 
riers to  political  exaltation  exist,  and 
no  impediments  to  the  free  exercise 
of  all  the  privileges  of  social  equali- 
ty— a land  in  which  the  mind  can 
act  without  restraint,  and  in  which 
incentives  to  a laudable  ambition 
may  operate  without  the  trammel- 
ing influences  of  conventional  rules, 
or  the  curbing  agency  of  a recog- 
nised social  inequality.  And  we 
are 'gratified  at  the  evidences  of  the 
fact,  that  the  free  colored  people  in 
this  country  are  becoming  aroused 
to  a consciousness  of  their  real  po- 
sition, their  prospects,  and  their 
manifest  destiny — are  beginning  se- 
riously to  ponder  the  subject,  and 
are  becoming  convinced  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  ever  occupying  stations 
in  any  part  of  this  country,  in  which 
they  can  enjoy  all  the.  privileges  and 
blessings  of  freedom. 

The  letter  which  we  publish  in 
our  present  number,  from  the  pen 
of  an  intelligent  man  of  color  of 
Hartford,  shows  conclusively  what 
must  be  the  result  of  inquiries  and 
investigations  made  in  a spirit  of 
candor,  and  with  a sincere  desire  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  the  free 
colored  people  in  this  country.  We 
hope  that  the  length  of  this  letter 
will  not  deter  any  of  our  readers 
from  giving  it  a careful  perusal ; for 
we  believe  that  it  presents,  in  an  in- 
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telligent  and  comprehensive  man- 
ner, reasonings  and  conclusions 
which  cannot  fail  to  interest  eVery 
true  friend  of  the  African  race. 

We  also  invite  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  several  interesting 
letters  lately  received  from  Liberia, 
and  first  published  in  the  July  num- 
ber of  the  New  York  Colonization 
Journal;  one  of  which  letters  is 
from  George  L.  Seymour,  who  has 
long  been  an  enterprising  citizen  of 
Liberia;  but  who,  previous  to  his 
emigration  from  this  country,  had 
his  prejudices,  as  he  expresses  it, 
against  the  Colonization  enterprise; 


and  now,  from  the  home  of  his  fore- 
fathers— the  land  of  his  adoption — 
he  sends  back  the  Macedonian  cry 
to  his  brethren  in  this  country, 
“ Come  over  and  help  us,” — help  us 
“ to  collect  the  fading  laurels  of  our 
forefathers,  which  have  for  ages  been 
intermingled  with  the  rubbish  of 
time  ;”  to  teach  the  untutored  hea- 
then the  principles  of  the  Christian 
Religion ; and  to  establish  for  our 
children  and  our  children’s  children 
a name,  a country,  and  a home: — a 
w^ork,  we  think,  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  free  people  of  color  of 
the  United  States. 


[From  the  N.  Y.  Tribune.] 

African  Colonization. 

BY  A MAN  OF  COLOR. 


As  the  infant  Republic  of  Liberia  is  now- 
attracting  the  attention  of  tlie  enlightened 
nations,  and  the  press  of  botli  England  and 
America,  I may  hope  that  a communica- 
tion in  regard  to  that  country,  and  the 
Afric-Americans  in  this,  may  not  be  deem- 
ed a subject  intrusive  nor  foreign  to  the 
public  interest.  And  I am  encouraged  by 
the  just  and  liberal  course  you  have  taken 
in  favor  of  the  proposed  line  of  steamers  to 
the  Western  Const  of  Africa,  and  also  the 
boldness  -with  which  you  have  lately  urged 
the  propriety  and  interest  of  some  of  the 
colored  people  emigrating  from  our  crowd- 
ed cities  to  less  populous  parts  of  this 
country,  as  tlie  great  West,  or  to  Africa, 
or  any  other  place  where  they  may  secure 
ui  equality  of  rights  and  liberty,  with  a 
mind  unfettered  and  space  to  rise.  Besides, 
as  your  paper  is  generally  read  by  the 
progressive  and  more  liberal  portion  of 
white  Americans  and  some  of  the  most  in- 
telligent of  the  colored,  I may  also  hope  to 
be  confirmed  in  my  present  sentiments  and 
measures,  or  driven  to  new  and  better  con- 
victions. I do  not  wish  to  be  thought  ex- 
travagant, when  1 affirm  what  I believe  to 
be  true,  that  I have  seen  no  act  in  your 
public  career  as  an  editor,  statesman  and 
philanthropist,  more  noble  and  praisewor- 
thy than  that  of  turning  your  pen  and  in- 
fluence to  African  colonization  and  civiliza- 


tion, after  finding  that  you  could  not  secure 
for  the  black  man  in  America  those  inaliena- 
ble rights  to  which  he,  with  other  oppressed 
nations,  is  entitled,  and  for  which  you  have 
heretofore  labored.  Though  the  colored 
people  may  not  appreciate  your  kind  efforts, 
and  those  of  many  other  good  and  true  men 
who  pursue  your  course,  we  trust  you  will 
not  on  account  of  present  opposition  be 
weary  in  well-doing.  Though  dark  the 
day,  and  fearful  as  is  the  tide  oppression 
is  rolling  over  us,  we  are  certain  that  it  is 
but  the  presage  of  a more  glorious  morrow. 
We  do  not  despair.  We  thank  God  that 
notwithstanding  all  the  powerful  combina- 
tions to  crush  us  to  the  earth,  as  long  as 
the  Bible  with  its  religion  endures,  there 
will  ever  be  a large  number  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  whose  prayers,  sympathies  and 
influence  will  defend  us  here,  and  assist  and 
encourage  our  brethren  who  have  sought, 
or  may  in  future  seek  liberty  on  a foreign 
shore.  If  these  no  other  reward  awaits,  the 
time  is  not  distant  when  they  shall  receive 
at  least  the  thanks  and  benedictions  of  a 
grateful  people,  “redeemed,  regenerated, 
and  disenthralled  by  the  genius  of  univer- 
sal emancipation.”  Ever  since  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas,  and  the  success  and  tri- 
umph of  American  arms  on  the  plains  of 
Mexico,  I have  been  looking  in  vain  for 
some  home  for  Afric-Americans  more  con- 
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genial  for  their  feelings  and  prejudice  than 
Liberia.  The  Canadas,  the  West  Indies, 
Mexico,  British  Guiana,  and  other  parts 
of  South  America,  have  all  been  brought 
under  review.  And  yet  I have  been  una- 
ble to  get  rid  of  a conviction  long  since  en- 
tertained and  often  expressed,  that  if  the 
colored  people  of  this  country  ever  find  a 
home  on  earth  for  the  development  of  their 
manhood  and  intellect,  it  will  first  be  in 
Liberia  or  some  other  part  of  Africa.  A 
continent  larger  than  North  America  is  ly- 
ing waste  for  want  of  the  hand  of  science 
and  industry.  A land  whose  bowels  are 
filled  with  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth, 
and  on  whose  bosom  reposes  in  exuber- 
ance and  wild  extravagance  all  \he  fruits  and 
productions  of  a tropical  clime.  The  provi- 
dence of  God  will  not  permit  a land  so  rich 
in  all  the  elements  of  wealth  and  greatness 
to  remain  much  longer  without  civilized 
inhabitants.  Every  one  who  has  traced  I 
the  history  of  missions  in  Africa,  and 
watched  the  progress  of  that  little  Republic 
of  Afric-Americans  on  the  western  coast, 
must  be  convinced  that  the  colored  men  are 
more  peculiarly  adapted,  and  must  eventu- 
ally be  the  means  of  civilizing,  redeeming, 
and  saving  that  continent,  if  ever  it  is  done 
at  all.  Encouraged  and  supported  by 
American  benevolence  and  philanthropy, 

I know  no  people  better  suited  to  this  great 
work — none  whose  duty  more  it  is.  Our 
servile  and  degraded  condition  in  this 
country,  the  history  of  the  past,  and  the 
light  that  is  pouring  in  upon  me  from  every 
source,  fully  convinces  me  that  this  is  our 
true,  our  highest  and  happiest  destiny,  and 
the  sooner  we  commence  thisglorious  work, 
the  sooner  will  “ light  spring  up  in  dark- 
ness, and  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary 
place  be  ghad,  and  the  desert  rejoice  and 
blossom  as  the  rose.” 

I am  aware  that  nothing  except  the  Fu- 
gitive Slave  Law  can  be  more  startling  to 
the  free  colored  citizens  of  the  Northern 
States,  than  the  fact  that  any  man  among 
them,  whom  they  have  regarded  as  intel- 
ligent and  sound  in  faith,  should  declare 
his  convictions  and  influence  in  favor  of 
African  Colonization.  But  the  novelty  of 
the  thing  does  not  prove  it  false,  nor  that 
he  who  dare  reject  a bad  education  and 
break  loose  fiom  long-established  preju- 
dices, may  not  have  the  most  conclusive 
reasons  for  such  a course. 

I am  aware,  too,  of  the  solemn  responsi- 
bility of  my  present  position.  It  must  re- 
sult in  some  good  or  great  evil.  I main- 
tain that,  clinging  to  long-cherished  preju- 
dices, and  fostering  hopes  that  can  never 
be  realized,  the  leaders  of  the  colored  peo- 


ple in  this  country  have  failed  to  discharge 
a great  and  important  duty  to  their  race. 
Seeing  this,  though  a mere  private  busi- 
ness .man,  with  a trembling  pen,  I come 
forward  alone,  joining  with  friend  and  foe 
in  moving  the  wheel  of  a great  enterprise, 
which,  though  unpopular  with  those  it  de- 
signs to  benefit,  must  result  eventually  in 
the  redemption  and  enfranchisement  of  the 
African  race. 

With  the  conviction  of  a purpose  so  no- 
ble, and  an  end  so  beneficent,  I cannot  no- 
tice the  misrepresentations,  slander,  and 
anathemas,  which  1 must,  for  a while,  en- 
dure, even  from  those  whose  approbation 
and  good  will  I would  gladly  retain.  It 
I was  no  difficult  task  to  have  seen,  that  un- 
i less  they  could  force  emancipation,  and 
i then  the  perfect,  social,  and  political  equal- 
I ity  of  the  races,  human  nature,  human 
I pride  and  passions,  would  not  allow  the 
l|  Americans  to  acknowledge  the  equality 
and  inalienable  rights  of  those  who  had 
been  their  slaves.  One  or  the  other  must 
be  dominant.  For  this  reason  : seven 
I years  ago,  while  a student,  I advocated 
I the  plan  of  a separate  State  for  colored 
Americans — not  as  a choice,  but  as  a ne- 
cessity, believing  it  would  be  better  for  our 
manhood  and  intellect  to  be  freemen  by 
ourselves,  than  political  slaves  with  our 
oppressors.  I enlisted  at  once  the  aid  of  a 
few  colored  young  men,  of  superior  talent 
and  ability  ; and  we  were  earnestly  taking 
measures  to  negotiate  for  a tract  of  land  in 
Mexico,  when  the  war  and  its  conse- 
quences blasted  our  hopes,  and  drove  us 
from  our  purpose.  About  five  j'ears  ago 
I told  my  excellent  friend,  George  L.  Sey- 
mour, of  Liberia,  (who,  after  a residence 
’ of  some  years  there,  had  returned  to  this 
city  to  take  out  his  family,)  that  I knew 
I only  one  way  to  develop  the  faculties  of  our 
people  in  this  country,  and  that  by  their 
entire  separation  from  oppression  and  its 
' influences  ; and  that  if  I was  compelled  to 
abandon  my  plan  of  a separate  State  in 
' America,  I would  devote  my  voice,  my 
pen,  my  heart,  and  soul,  to  the  cause  of 
Liberia.  I have  since  written  to  him  that 
he  has  my  heart  in  Africa  now,  and  in  two 
or  three  years,  if  we  live,  I will  shake 
hands  with  him  on  the  banks  of  the  St. 
John. 

Ever  since  a lad  of  fifteen,  it  has  been 
my  constant  study  to  learn  how  I might 
best  contribute  to  elevate  the  social  and  po- 
litical position  of  the  oppressed  and  unfor- 
tunate people  with  whom  I am  identified  ; 
and  while  I have  endeavored,  in  ray  hum- 
ble way,  to  plead  the  cause  of  three  mil- 
lions of  my  enslaved  countrymen,  I have, 
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at  the  same  time,  thought  it  no  inconsist- 
ency to  plead  also  for  the  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  the  native  sons  of  Africa.  But 
every  word  uttered  in  her  behalf  subjects 
us  to  the  imputation  of  being  a Coloniza- 
tionist,  and  covers  us  with  the  odium  our 
people  attach  to  such  a name  ; as  if  some- 
thing unjust  and  wicked  was  naturally  as- 
sociated with  the  term,  when  in  fact  that 
odium,  if  such  I may  call  it  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  can  exist  only  with  those  who 
have  forgotten  the  history  of  Plymouth 
Rock  and  Jamestown,  or  who  are  deter- 
mined not  to  know  the  truth,  in  spite  of 
facts  and  the  evidence  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened reason.  What  is  Colonization .’  For 
the  benfit  of  those  who  treat  it  with  con- 
tempt, and  think  that  no  good  can  come 
out  of  it,  I may  merely  remark  that  the 
thirteen  original  States,  previous  to  the  De- 
claration of  Independence,  were  called  the 
Colonies  of  Great  Britain,  the  inhabitants 
colonists.  The  companies  and  individuals 
in  England  that  assisted  in  planting  these 
colonies  werecalledColonizationists.  These 
colonists  came  from  the  land  of  their  birth, 
and  forsook  their  homes,  their  firesides, 
their  former  altars,  and  the  graves  of  their 
fathers,  to  seek  civil  and  religious  liberty 
among  the  wild  beasts  and  Indians  on  a 
foreign,  bleak,  and  desolate  shore.  Op- 
pressed at  home,  they  emigrated  to  Hol- 
land, and  after  remaining  there  twelve 
years,  returned  to  England,  and  found 
not  the  hope  of  rest  until  they  came  to 
America.  That  very  persecution  and  op- 
pression of  the  mother  country  planted  in 
America  the  purest  civil  and  religious  in- 
stitutions the  world  had  ever  seen.  And 
now  this  powerful  Republic,  by  her  op- 
pression and  injustice  to  one  class  of  this 
people,  will  plant  in  Africa  a religion  and 
morality  more  pure,  and  liberty  more  uni- 
versal, than  it  has  yet  been  the  lot  of  my 
people  to  enjoy.  I never  have  been  of 
that  class  who  repudiate  every  thing  Ame- 
rican. While  I shall  never  make  any  com- 
promise with  slavery,  nor  feel  indifferent 
to  its  blighting,  withering  effecis  on  the  hu- 
man intellect  and  human  happiness,  1 
cannot  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see  and  be- 
lieve that,  in  spite  of  all  its  corrupting  in- 
fluences on  national  character,  there  is  yet 
piety,  virtue,  philanthropy,  and  disinter- 
ested benevolence  among  the  American 
people  ; and  when,  by  the  progress  of  free 
thought  and  the  full  development  of  her 
free  institutions,  our  country  shall  have 
removed  from  her  national  escutcheon  that 
plague-spot  of  the  nation,  she  will  do  more 
than  all  others  in  sending  the  light  of  lib- 
erty and  everlasting  love  into  every  por- 


tion of  the  habitable  globe.  In  our  enthu- 
siasm and  devotion  to  any  great  benevo- 
lent cause,  we  are  generally  unwilling  to 
make  the  best  use  of  men  as  we  find  them, 
until  we  have  wasted  our  energies  in  ac- 
complishing nothing,  ora  calmer  reflection 
convinces  us  of  our  error.  It  is  well  for 
those  to  whom  this  reflection  comes  not 
too  late.  We  have  been  an  unfortunate 
people.  For  400  years  the  avarice,  fraud, 
and  oppression  of  Europeans  and  their  de- 
scendants have  been  preying  upon  the  chil- 
dren of  Africa  and  her  descendants  in  Ame- 
rica. Says  my  eloquent  correspondent,  in 
writing  upon  this  subject  : “ I know  this 
was  the  soil  on  which  I was  born  ; but  I 
have  nothing  to  glorify  this  as  my  country. 
I have  no  pride  of  ancestry  to  point  back 
to.  Our  forefathers  did  not  come  here  as 
did  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  in  search  of  a place 
where  they  could  enjoy  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  No;  they  were  cowardly  enough 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  brought  mana- 
cled and  fettered  as  slaves,  rather  than  die 
on  their  native  shores  resisting  their  op- 
pressors.” In  the  language  of  Dr.  Todd  : 
“ If  the  marks  of  humanity  are  not  blotted 
out  from  this  race  of  miserable  men,  it  is 
not  because  oppression  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently legalized,  and  avarice  been  allowed 
to  pursue  its  victims  till  the  grave  became 
a sweet  asylum.” 

During  the  past  thirty  years,  two  influ- 
ential and  respectable  associations  have 
arisen  in  our  behalf,  each  claiming  to  be 
the  most  benevolent,  and  each  seemingly 
opposed  to  the  intentions  and  purposes  of 
the  other. 

The  American  Colonization  Society,  on 
the  one  hand,  proposed  to  benefit  us  by 
the  indirect  means  of  pilanting  a colony  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  as  an  asylum 
for  the  free  colored  people  and  manumitted 
j slaves  of  the  Unitea  States  ; and  by  this 
means  also  to  send  the  blessings  of  civili- 
■ zation  and  religion  to  the  benighted  sons  of 
that  continent.  The  principal  obstacle  in 
! the  way  of  their  success  has  been,  that  the 
I free  colored  people,  as  a body,  everywhere, 
have  denounced  the  whole  scheme  as  wicked 
[ and  mischievous,  and  resolved  not  to  leave 
this  country  ; while  those  who  have  gone 
to  that  colony,  from  a state  of  slavery,  as 
the  condition  of  freedom,  have  been  least 
able  to  contribute  to  the  knowledge  and 
greatness  of  a new  country,  and  impart 
civilization  and  the  arts  and  sciences  to  its 
heathen  inhabitants.  This  Society  was  one 
of  the  few  that  are  popular  in  their  very 
beginning.  But  that  which  made  it  most 
popular  with  the  American  public  furnish- 
ed the  cause  of  the  opposition  of  the  color- 
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ed  people.  They  erected  a platform,  so 
broad,  that  the  worst  enemies  of  the  race 
could  stand  upon  it  with  the  same  grace,  ! 
and  undistinguished  from  the  honest  and  I 
true  philanthropist.  It  could  at  the  same 
time  appeal  for  support  to  the  piety  and 
benevolence  of  the  Nortli,  and  to  the  pre-  ' 
judices  and  sordid  interest  of  the  South.  I 
state  this  simply  as  a fact,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  fault.  It  is  always  easier 
to  show  one  plan  faulty  than  to  produce  a i 
better  one.  | 

Notwithstanding  the  different  and  ad-  ' 
verse  motives  that  have  prompted  the  , 
friends  of  Colonization,  they  certainly  have 
labored  perseveringly  and  unitedly  for  the 
accomplishment  of  one  great  purpose.  And 
in  spite  of  all  our  former  distrust,  we  must 
give  them  the  credit  at  least  of  producing 
as  yet  the  only  great  practical  scheme  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  free 
colored  man  and  the  manumitted  slave. 
They  did  not  profess  nor  promise  to  do 
more.  Instead  of  engaging  in  clamorous 
agitations  about  principles  and  measures, 
they  turned  what  men  and  means  they  had 
to  the  best  purpose,  and  engaged  industri- 
ously in  founding  and  nurturing  a colony 
for  the  free  colored  people,  where  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  demonstrating  their 
equality  with  the  white  race,  by  seizing 
upon,  combining,  and  developing  all  the 
elements  of  national  greatness  by  which 
they  are  surrounded.  Thus  far  the  end  is 
good  ; we  need  not  stop  now  to  scan  their 
motives. 

The  Abolitionists,  on  the  other  hand, 
proposed  by  moral  means  the  immediate 
emancipation  of  the  slave,  and  the  elevation 
of  the  free  colored  people  in  the  land  of 
their  birth.  And  this  they  did  at  a time 
which  tried  men’s  souls.  Theirs  were  a 
platform  on  which  none  dare  stand  who 
were  not  willing  to  endure  scorn,  reproach, 
disgrace,  lynch  law,  and  even  death  for 
the  sake  of  oppressed  Americans.  At  first, 
interest,  reputation,  office  nor  profit,  but 
the  reverse,  were  the  reward  of  an  A’boli- 
tionist.  Now  that  Anti-Slavery  has  be- 
come popular  with  many  of  the  American 
people,  it  assumes  another  name,  and  is 
converted  into  political  capital.  Even 
Free-Soilism  was  not  so  much  designed  to 
make  room  for  our  liberties,  as  to  preserve 
unimpaired  the  liberties  of  the  whites. 
The  Abolitionists  have  not  yet  accomplish- 
ed any  thing  which  we  can  see  to  be  so 
definite  and  practical.  Yet  they  have 
divested  themselves  of  personal  prejudices, 
aroused  the  nation  to  a sense  of  its  injus- 
tice and  wrongs  toward  the  colored  people, 
encouraged  them  in  improving  and  obtain- 


ing education  here,  broken  down  many 
arbitrary  and  proscriptive  usages  in  their 
treatment,  and  convinced  this  nation  and 
England  that  they  are  a people  capable  of 
moral,  social,  and  political  elevation,  and 
entitled  to  equal  rights  with  any  other  com- 
munity. Both  of  these  benevolent  socie- 
ties might  perhaps  have  accomplished 
more  good,  if  they  had  wasted  less  ammu- 
nition in  firing  at  each  other.  While  one 
has  formally  declared  a moral  and  intellec- 
tual inferiority  of  our  race,  with  an  inca- 
pacity ever  to  enjoy  the  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives of  freemen  in  the  land  of  our 
birth,  the  other  has  declared  that  hatred  to 
the  race  and  love  of  slavery  were  the  only 
motives  that  prompted  the  Colonizationists 
to  action.  In  taking  a liberal  and  more 
comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  matter, 
we  believe  that  whatever  may  have  been 
the  faults,  inconsistencies  and  seeming 
opposition  of  either,  both  have  been  instru- 
mental in  doing  much  good  in  their  own 
way  ; and  under  the  guidance  of  an  all- 
wise Providence,  the  labors,  devotion  and 
sacrifices  of  both  will  work  together  for 
good,  and  tend  toward  a grander  and  more 
sublime  result  than  either  association  at 
present  contemplates. 

For  our  own  part,  under  the  existing 
state  of  things,  we  cannot  see  why  any 
hostility  should  exist  between  those  who 
are  true  Abolitionists  and  that  class  of 
Colonizationists  who  are  such  from  just 
and  benevolent  motives.  Nor  can  we  see 
a reason  why  a man  of  pure  and  enlarged 
philanthropy  may  not  be  in  favor  of  both, 
unless  his  devotion  to  one  should  cause 
him  to  neglect  the  other-  Extremes  in 
any  case  are  always  wrong.  It  is  rare  to 
find  that  all  the  members  of  any  associa- 
tion, untrammelled  by  interest,  act  solely 
from  high  moral  principle  and  disinterested 
benevolence.  The  history  of  the  world, 
civil,  sacred  and  profane,  shows  that  some 
men  liave,  in  all  ages,  espoused  popular 
and  benevolent  causes,  more  or  less  influ- 
enced by  prejudice  or  selfishness.  Human 
nature,  with  its  imperfections,  remains  the 
same. 

Ever  siuQe  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  government  and  people  of  this 
country,  as  a body,  have  pursued  but  one 
policy  toward  our  race.  In  every  contest 
between  the  great  political  parties  we  have 
been  the  losers.  But  this  result  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  in  a Republic  whose  Con- 
stitution guarantees  protection  alike  to  out- 
peculiar  and  our  free  institutions — thus 
securing  the  rights  and  liberties  of  one  class 
at  the  expense  of  the  liberties  of  another. 
Besides  this,  Te.vas  and  all  the  States  that 
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have  since  come  into  the  Union,  have  sur- 
rounded us  with  political  embarrassments. 
Every  State  that  has  lately  revised  or  alter- 
ed her  Constitution,  has  been  more  liberal 
in  extending  rights  to  the  white  and  less  so 
to  the  colored  man.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
I assume  as  a fixed  principle  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  develope  our  moral  and 
intellectual  capacities  as  a distinct  people, 
under  our  present  social  and  political  dis- 
abilities ; and,  judging  by  the  past  and  pres- 
ent state  of  things,  thei-e  is  no  reason  to  hope 
that  we  can  do  it  in  this  country  in  future. 

Let  us  look  a moment  at  some  of  the 
consequences  of  this  social  and  political 
distinction  on  the  entire  mass.  They  are 
shut  out  from  all  the  offices  of  profit  and 
honor,  and  from  the  most  honorable  and 
lucrative  pursuits  of  industry,  and  confined 
as  a class  to  the  most  menial  and  servile 
positions  in  society.  And,  what  is  worse 
than  all,  they  are  so  educated  from  infan- 
cy, and  become  so  accustomed  to  this  de- 
graded condition,  that  many  of  them  seem 
to  love  iL 

They  are  excluded  in  most  of  the  Slates 
from  all  participation  in  the  government ; 
taxed  without  their  consent,  and  compelled 
to  submit  to  unrighteous  laws,  strong  as 
the  nation  that  enacts  them,  and  cruel  as 
the'grave. 

They  are  also  excluded  from  every 
branch  of  mechanical  industry  ; the  work- 
shop, the  factory,  the  counting-room,  and 
every  avenue  to  wealth  and  respectability, 
is  closed  against  them. 

Colleges  and  academies  slowly  open 
their  doors  to  them,  when  they  possess  no 
means  to  avail  themselves  of  their  advan- 
tages, and  when  their  social  condition  has 
so  degraded  and  demoralized  them  as  to 
destroy  all  motive  or  desire  to  do  so. 

They  are  by  necessity  constant  consum- 
ers, while  they  produce  comparatively 
nothing,  nor  derive  profit  from  the  produc- 
tion of  others.  Shut  out  from  all  these  ad- 
vantages, and  trained  to  fill  the  lowest 
condition  in  society,  their  teachers  and 
ministers  us  a class  educate  them  only  for 
the  situation  to  which  the  American  people 
have  assigned  them.  And  hence  too  many 
of  them  aspire  no  higher  i han  the  gratifi- 
cation of  their  passions  and  appetites,  and 
cling  with  deadly  tenacity  to  country  that 
hates  them  and  offers  them  i othing  but 
chains,  degradation  and  slavery. 

Since  things  are  so,  it  is  impossible  for 
them  while  in  this  country  to  prove  to  the 
world  the  moral  and  intellectual  equality 
of  the  Africans  and  their  descendants. 
Before  such  an  experiment  can  be  fairly 
tested,  our  colored  youth  from  childhood 


must  be  admitted  to  a full  participation  in 
all  the  privileges  of  our  schools,  academies 
and  colleges,  and  to  all  the  immunities  and 
rights  of  citizenship,  free  from  every  dis- 
tinction on  account  of  color,  and  the 
degrading  influences  that  ignorance,  pre- 
judice and  slavery  have  heretofore  thrown 
around  them. 

The  same  inducements  as  to  white 
Americans  should  engage  them  in  agri- 
culture, commerce,  manufactures,  the  me- 
chanic arts,  and  all  the  pursuits  of  civilized 
and  enlightened  communities.  Every 
man  of  common  intelligence  knows  this 
has  not  been  done  ; knows,  too,  it  capnot 
be  done,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  face  of  these  facts,  we  are 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  Afric-Ameri- 
cans,  in  their  present  state,  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  superior  energy  and  culti- 
vated intellect  of  long-civilized  and  Chris- 
tian Saxons. 

And,  hence,  we  are  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  friendly  and  mutual  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  rsces  is  not  only  neces- 
sary to  the  peace,  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  both,  but  indispensable  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  one  and  the  glory  of  the  other. 
While  we  would  thus  promote  the  interests 
of  two  great  continents,  and  build  up 
another  powerful  Republic,  as  an  asylum 
for  the  oppressed,  we  would,  at  the  same 
time,  gratify  national  prejudices.  We 
should  be  the  last  to  admit  that  the  colored 
man  here,  by  nature  and  birth,  is  inferior 
in  intellect,  but  by  education  and  circum- 
stances he  may  be.  We  could  name 
many  moral  and  intelligent  colored  young 
men  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Bos- 
ton, whose  talents  and  genius  far  excel  our 
own,  and  those  of  a majority  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  Saxon  students  with  whom  we 
have  at  different  times  been  associated  ; 
men  who,  if  liberally  educated,  would 
operate  like  leaven  on  our  whole  people, 
waken  responses  in  the  unexplored  regions 
of  Africa,  and  pour  new  light  on  the 
republic  of  letters  •,  but  who,  for  the  want 
of  means  and  an  unchained  intellect,  will 
probably  live  and  die  “ unknown,  unhon- 
ored and  unsung.” 

“ Fall  ni.iiiy  a gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 

Tlie  dark  uiiliitlionied  caves  ol  ocean  bear ; 

Full  many  a flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen. 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.” 

This  may  appear  ridiculous  to  those 
who  know  the  colored  man  only  as  a do- 
mestic slave  in  the  South  or  a political 
cypher  in  the  North.  But  the  generations 
living  sixty  years  hence  will  regard  him 
in  a very  different  light.  Before  that  time 
shall  have  arrived,  American  Christians. 
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as  an  expiation  for  the  past,  have  a great 
duty  to  discharge  to  a prostrate  nation, 
pleading  in  silent  agony  to  God, 

“ With  tears  more  eloquent  than  learned  tongue 
Or  lyre  of  purest  note.” 

We  too  have  a great  work  to  perform. 
To  the  Anglo  and  Afric-American  is  com- 
mitted the  redemption  and  salvation  of  a 
numerous  people,  for  ages  sunk  in  the 
lowest  depth  of  superstition  and  barbarism. 
Who  but  educated  and  pious  colored  men 
are  to  lead  on  the  van  of  the  “ sacramental 
host  of  God’s  elect”  to  conquer  by  love, 
and  bring  Africa,  with  her  tractless  regions, 
under  the  dominion  of  our  Savior  ; to  bap- 
tize her  sons  at  the  font  of  science  and 
religion,  and  teach  them  to  chant  the 
praises  of  liberty  and  God,  until 

“ One  song  employs  all  nations  ; and  all  cry, 

‘ Worthy  the  Lamb,  for  he  was  slain  for  us  ” 

The  dwellers  in  the  vales  and  on  the  rocks 
Shout  to  each  other,  and  tlie  mountain  tops 
From  distant  mountains  catch  the  flying  joy. 
Till,  nation  after  nation  taught  the  strain, 

Earth  rolls  the  rapturous  hosanna  round.” 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  objections 
to  Colonization  in  former  times,  I call  up- 
on colored  people  of  this  country  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject  now  under  its  present 
auspices.  When  I consider  the  kind  of 
treatment  they  have  received  from  their  pro- 
fessed friends  in  America,  I do  not  blame 
them  in  the  past  for  exclaiming,  “ God 
deliver  us  from  our  friends,  and  we  will 
take  care  of  our  enemies.”  I can  never 
forget  the  round  of  applause  that  rang 
through  an  audience  when  a talented  col- 
ored man  of  New  York,  in  an  earnest 
harangue  against  Colonization,  said  : 
“ Mr.  President,  the  Colonizationists  want 
us  to  go  to  Liberia  if  we  will ; if  we  won’t 
go  there,  we  may  go  to  hell.”  It  seemed 
to  indicate  that  they  felt  there  was  too 
much  truth  in  the  remark.  Their  principal 
objection  has  been,  that  men  who  professed 
the  greatest  love  for  them  in  Africa,  did 
the  most  to  exclude  them  here  from  the 
means  of  education,  improvement,  and 
every  respectable  pursuit  of  industry.  And 
their  personal  treatment  was  such  as  color- 
ed men  only  are  made  to  feel,  but  none 
can  describe.  When  the  temperance  men 
treated  the  inebriate  as  an  outcast — a 
wretch  debased  and  lost — they  accom- 
plished nothing,  but  repelled  him  from 
their  kind  influences  ; now,  when  they 
recognise  him  as  a man  and  a brother, 
their  efforts  are  crowned  with  great  success. 
In  keeping  with  other  reforms,  I think 
that  colonizationists  have  become  more 
liberal  and  kind  than  formerly.  Whether 
this  be  true  or  not,  if  I can  dispose  of  a 


single  objection,  I shall  be  confident  that 
Afric-Americans  are  to  be  benefited  more 
by  the  cause  they  advocate  and  sustain, 
than  by  any  other  practical  scheme  philan- 
thropy has  yet  devised.  I should  have 
been  glad  if  this  Society,  consistent  with 
its  leading  purpose,  had  done  something 
for  the  improvement  and  education  of 
colored  youth.  And  this  would  have  been 
a great  auxiliary  to  their  main  object. 
They  have  thought  that,  if  they  encourag- 
ed their  education  here,  they  wbuld  not  go 
to  Africa.  This  is  a mistake  ! If  they 
would  aid  and  encourage  them  in  obtain- 
ing such  education  as  white  men  receive, 
they  could  not  keep  them  in  this  country. 
They  would  entirely  unfit  them  for  the  de- 
based position  they  must  here  occupy.  Give 
me  but  educated  intellect  to  operate  upon, 
and  I can  send  Liberia  more  useful  men 
in  three  months,  than  I can  in  five  years’ 
labor  with  society  as  I find  it.  I speak 
only  from  my  own  experience,  when  I say 
that,  during  a life  of  constant  struggle  and 
effort,  I never  have  received  any  sympathy 
or  encouragement  in  obtaining  an  educa- 
tion, nor  in  aspirations  to  usefulness,  from 
any  of  the  advocates  of  Colonization,  ex- 
cept my  noble  friend,  J.  C.  Potts,  Esq., 
of  Trenton,  N.  J.  Yet  from  some  little 
acquaintance  with  many  others,  I believe 
they  are  good  and  true  friends,  ready  to 
do  any  thing  for  colored  Americans  that 
they  would  for  white  men  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. I liave  never  doubted  the 
good  motives  and  true  benevolence  of  such 
gentlemen  as  Benjamin  Coates,  Theodore 
Frelinghuysen,  A.  G.  Phelps,  J.  B.  Pin- 
ney,  John  McDonogh,'  and  a host  of 
others,  whose  sentiments  and  efforts  in  our 
behalf  I know  only  by  reading.  But 
slavery  and  its  consequent  degradation, 
together  with  our  social  position,  have 
kept  us  farther  apart  than  if  separated  by 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  However 
good  the  men  and  worthy  their  cause,  it 
cannot  flourish  witliout  the  co-operation  of 
Afric-Americans  here.  Our  brethren  across 
the  Atlantic  have  been  struggling  thirty 
years,  and  in  tears  and  joy  have  laid  the 
foundations  of  a free  Republic  with  civil 
and  religious  institutions.  They  now 
call  on  us  to  a‘-sist  in  sustaining  them  and 
participate  i 'l  their  blessings  ; to  aid  them 
to  civilize  its  inhabitants  and  extend  the 
rising  glory  of  the  Lone  Star  of  Africa. 
We  should  examine  their  cause,  and  if  it 
is  just,  we  should  no  longer  withhold  our 
aid ; and  especially  when,  in  benefiting 
them,  we  must  benefit  ourselves.  If,  by 
my  feeble  efforts,  I shall  ever  be  able  to  do 
any  thing  that  shall  tell  in  future  blessings 
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on  that  injured  country,  it  will  be  very 
much  owing  to  the  sympathy  and  encour- 
agement received,  in  the  course  of  my  edu- 
cation, from  S.  H.  Cox,  D.  D.,  of  1844, 
and  Lewis  Tappan,  Esq.,  that  unchanging 
and  unflinching  advocate  of  the  slave. 

But  we  have  never  been  pledged  to  any 
men  or  set  of  measures.  We  must  mark 
out  an  independent  course,  and  become  the 
architects  of  our  own  fortunes,  when  neith- 
er Colonizationists  nor  Aboltionists  have 
the  power  or  the  will  to  admit  us  to  any 
honorable  or  profitable  means  of  subsis- 
tence in  this  country.  I only  regret  that  1 
come  to  the  aid  of  Africa  at  a time  when  I 
possess  less  ability  to  speak  or  write  in 
her  behalf  than  I did  five  years  since. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  whatever  may 
be  a colored  man’s  natural  capacity  and 
literary  attainments,  1 believe  that,  as 
soon  as  he  leaves  the  academic  halls  to 
mingle  in  the  only  society  he  can  find  in 
the  United  States,  unless  he  be  a minister 
or  lecturer,  he  must  and  will  retrograde. 
And  for  the  same  reason,  just  in  propor- 
tion as  he  increases  in  knowledge,  will  he 
become  the  more  miserable. 


“ If  ignorance  is  bliss,  ’lis  folly  to  be  wise.” 

He  who  would  not  rather  live  anywhere 
on  earth  in  freedom  than  in  this  country 
in  social  and  political  degradation,  has  not 
attained  half  the  dignity  of  his  manhood. 
I hope  our  Government  will  justly  recog- 
nise the  independence  of  Liberia,  establish 
that  line  of  steamers,  and  thus  give  Africa 
a reinforcement  of  ten  thousand  men  per 
annum  instead  of  four  hundred. 

Pardon  my  prolixity.  The  subject  and 
the  occasion  have  compelled  me  to  write 
more  than  I expected  to.  In  attempting 
to  be  just  to  three  classes,  I expect  to 
please  none.  While  the  press  and  our 
whole  country  is  vexed  and  agitated  on 
subjects  pertaining  to  us,  if  I can  do  noth- 
ing more  than  provoke  an  inquiry  among 
Afric-Americans,  I shall  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  hoping,  at  least,  that  I have  con- 
tributed something  to  the  interest  and 
happiness  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  Africa. 

AUGUSTUS  WASHINGTON. 
Hartford,  July  3,  1851. 
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Bexley,  Liberia,  Feb.  27,  1851. 
Rev.  John  B.  Finney : 


Dear  Sir  : I was  exceedingly  gratified 
to  learn  from  Mr.  Edward  Blyden,  who  is 
staying  at  my  house,  that  you  were  well, 
and  still  engaged  in  the  Colonization  en- 
terprise. I came  out  here  about  sixteen 
years  ago,  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  in 
the  “good  ship  Ninus,”  the  first  expedi- 
tion that  sailed  for  Liberia  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  “Young  Men’s  Colonization 
Society  of  Pennsylvania.”  The  Ninus 
left  Norfolk  on  tlie  24th  of  October,  1834. 
I arrived  at  Bassa  Cove.  While  at  Mon- 
rovia, I took  an  excursion  up  the  river  to 
Millsburg.  It  was  there  that  I first  saw 
you.  I subsequently  saw  you  at  Bassa 
Cove,  after  my  return  there.  Mr.  Ers- 
kine  was  with  you  at  that  time.  I made 
a gun  rod  for  you  then.  You  may  re- 
collect an  old  settler.  I have  at  present  a 
small  farm,  on  which  I raise  ginger,  arrow- 
root,  pepper,  cofi’ee,  cassadas,  potatoes, 
plantains,  bananas,  &c.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  diseases  incident  to  old  age,  1 
am  very  comfortable. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

CHARLES  GRAY. 

P.  S.  If  it  is  convenient  to  you,  sir,  will 
you  send  me  a few  numbers  of  the  Colo- 


nization Journal,  and  also  other  newspa- 
pers ? as  it  is  ever  delightful  to  me  to  hear 
of  the  progress  of  Colonization. 

Yours,  C.  G. 

Rev.  J B.  Finney  : 

Dear  Sir  : This  is  to  inform  you  of  my 
safe  arrival  in  Liberia,  after  a passage  of 
thirty-five  days  from  Baltimore.  We  left 
Baltimore  on  Saturday,  December  21, 
1850.  We  did  not,  however,  get  without 
the  Capes  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  until 
Tuesday  evening,  the  24th,  on  account  of 
head  winds.  But  no  sooner  were  we  out 
than  we  met  very  fair  wind,  which  took  us 
on  our  course  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles 
an  hour,  which  continued  for  several  days. 
On  Sunday,  the  29th,  we  encountered  a 
severe  storm  in  37°  7'  N.  lat.,  53°  38'  W. 
long.  Towards  evening,  the  storm  increas- 
ed fearfully,  insomuch  that  we  renounced 
all  hopes  of  seeing  daylight.  But,  through 
the  merciful  interposition  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, the  storm  abated  towards  morning, 
and  once  more  we  gazed  upon  the  beauti- 
ful sun.  On  New-Year’s  day,  we  had  an- 
other severe  stonn,  which  lasted  all  day  ; 
this  also  passed  away,  through  the  mercy 
of  God.  On  January  15,  we  made  St. 
Antonio,  one  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
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which  the  Captain  supposed  to  be  thirty 
miles  long,  and  its  elevation  from  the  sea, 
in  some  parts,  7,000  feet.  Next  day,  16th, 
we  saw  Brava,  another  of  the  islands.  On 
the  17th,  18th,  and  19th,  we  had  very  calm 
weather.  On  the  20th,  a little  breeze 
sprung  up  which  lasted  until  the  22d,  when 
another  calm  ensued.  On  the  23d,  we  had 
rain  and  head  winds  in  the  morning. 
About  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
25th,  Cape  Mount  was  visible.  About  8 
o’clock,  we  saw  Cape  Mesurado,  on  which 
stands  the  town  of  Monrovia.  No  sooner 
was  it  in  sight,  than  we  saw  the  natives 
coming  olf  in  their  canoes  to  meet  the  ship. 
In  a few  minutes  the  deck  was  thronged 
by  natives — large,  robust,  intelligent-look- 
ing men,  with  no  other  clothing  than  a rag 
tied  around  their  waist.  Many  of  them 
had  a tolerable  smattering  of  the  English 
language.  About  twelve  o’clock,  we  were 
riding  safely  at  anchor  opposite  the  “ beau- 
tiful blutP’  that  screens  the  town  of  Mon- 
rovia. You  can  easily  imagine  the  delight 
with  which  I gazed  upon  the  land  of  Cyp- 
rian and  Tertullian,  ancient  fathers  in  the 
Christian  Church  ; of  Hannibal  and  Henry 
Diaz,  renowed  generals  ; yes,  and  the  land 
of  my  forefathers  On  the  top  of  the  eleva- 
tion that  intercepted  the  town  from  our 
view,  was  seen,  “ waving  gloriously,”  the 
“ lone  star,”  In  the  harbor  lay  the  Libe- 
rian Government  schooner  “ Laik,”  also, 
two  merchant  vessels,  a Liberian  and  an 
English.  In  a few  days,  the  port  of  Mon- 
rovia presented  quite  an  interesting  sight. 
At  one  time,  while  we  were  there,  six  mer- 
chant vessels  were  seen  lying  at  anchor, 
accompanied  by  two  of  Her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty’s brigs,  “ Ranger”  and  “Cygnet.” 
On  the  26th,  which  was  Sunday,  I landed 
on  African  shore.  It  was  now  my  privi- 
lege to  gaze  upon  a delightful  country — 
nay,  to  tread  upon  the  land  of  my  forefa- 
thers. Everything  appeared  with  a delight- 
ful verdure.  As  I proceeded  up  the  “heights 
of  Monrovia,”  everything  I saw  inspired 
admiration.  When  we  are  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  cannot  conceive  of 
African  scenery,  without  associating  with 
our  ideas  a plentiful  supply  of  burning  sand, 
with  here  and  therea  “ fiery  serpent.”  But 
how  pleasingly  disappointed  are  we,  when, 
for  the  first  time,  we  witne.ss  the  reality  ! 
The  dryness  and  aridity  which  we  con- 
ceived, are  exchanged  for  an  ever-verdant 
scenery — “all  nature  charming  the  be- 
holder with  her  ever-varying,  yet  ever- 
beautiful  and  living  riches.”  The  land 
here  actually  teems  with  everything  neces- 
sary for  the  subsistence  of  man.  “ Here,” 
said  a young  man  to  me,  “ a man  cannot 


starve.  I have  been  here,”  said  he,  “about 
three  years,  and  if  I could  get  nothing  to 
eat  but  palm  oil  and  ca.ssada,  I would  not 
return  to  America.”  I have  m)'self  wit- 
nessed the  fertility  of  the  place,  and  can 
safely  say  that  I did  not  hear  of  tlie  half. 
As  to  snakes,  &c.,  the  fact  is,  that  they  are 
not  so  common  here  as  in  some  parts  of 
the  United  States,  on  account  of  a species 
of  ant,  called  drivers,  that  prevail  here. 
These  insects  travel  in  large  troops,  de- 
stroying every  species  of  reptiles  with 
which  they  come  in  contact.  I am  told 
that  they  are  even  troublesome  to  the  fa- 
mous boa  constrictor.  When  this  huge 
snake  has  taken  and  eaten  a prey  of  any 
considerable  bulk,  he  is  unable  to  remove 
from  tlie  spot.  On  such  occasions  they 
are  often  attacked  by  the  drivers,  to  escape 
from  which  they  assume  all  postures,  and 
so  fatigue  themselves  as  to  render  their 
death  inevitable.  Were  it  otherwise — were 
it  not  for  these  drivers,  I believe  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  live  here.  There  is  one 
remarkable  fact,  Mr.  Pinney,  to  which  I 
would  call  your  attention,  and  that  is, 
that  I seldom  see  any  child  here  with  a 
low,  narrow  forehead  ; almost  every  one 
has  a large  and  high  brow,  probably  in- 
dicative of  the  strength  of  mind  that  is  to 
characterize  the  rising  generation.  While 
at  Monrovia,  I visited  Judge  Benedict’s 
farm  ; he  has,  I believe,  near  seven  thou- 
sand coffee  trees  ; most  of  them  are  bear- 
ing, and  his  men  were  planting  more.  He 
said,  he  drank  coffee  of  his  own  raising, 
and  was  in  hopes  soon  to  have  enough  for 
exportation.  I know  that  “ truth  is  stran- 
ger than  fiction,”  therefore  I advise  all 
those  colored  persons  in  the  United  States 
who  do  not  credit  my  assertion  in  refer- 
ence to  the  fertility  of  this  country,  to  come 
and  see  for  themselves. 

I remain,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours, 
EDWARD  BLYDEN. 

Bexley,  Liberi.\,  February,  1851. 

Bexley,  March  21, 1851. 

Dear  Sir  : It  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
I see  our  people  from  the  North  emigrating 
for  Liberia,  for  it  is  such  that  we  want  in 
the  Republic,  with  a few  exceptions.  Yet, 
if  every  man  of  them  can  be  inspired  with 
a spirit  of  nationality,  they  will  at  once  de- 
part from  a land  of  darkness  to  them,  as 
to  the  prospects  of  such  enjoyments  ; as 
every  reasonable  man  will  admit  the  col- 
ored man  in  the  United  States  is  a citizen 
ns  much  as  a white  man  here,  and  he  will 
even  stand  the  same  in  political  relations 
with  a people  of  the  American  model ; 
therefore  I would  have  them  leel  as  I 
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now  do  about  our  prosperity  as  a people  ; 
for  1 am  persuaded  that  there  was  never 
in  the  world,  since  time  commenced  its 
revolutions,  a nation  whose  situation  exci- 
ted such  general  sympathy  as  the  African, 
and  likely  none  for  whom  so  much  has 
been  done  ; and  yet  they,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a delightful  country,  will  not 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  men  ; their  preju- 
dices will  not  allow  them  to  investigate  the 
merits  of  the  Colonization  scheme  in  gen- 
eral, but  now  and  then  one.  I had  my 
prejudices,  also,  and  wished  to  and  did  re- 
gard the  Colonization  plan  as  a compro- 
mise with  slavery  ; but  I am  convinced  to 
the  contrary,  for  it  is  in  accordance  with 
emancipation  principles  ; for  the  Republic 
of  Liberia,  a monument  of  the  expediency 
of  Colonization,  affords  protection  to  some 
100,000  helpless  natives,  who.  tinder  other 
circumstances,  would  be,  in  part  or  whole, 
a prey  for  the  slave-dealer.  Wherefore,  it 
will  appear  that  Colonization  has  struck  at 
the  root  of  the  tree,  by  which  the  whole 
must  finally  decay  at  the  fountain  head, 
and  all  the  streams  will  eventually  dry  up  ; 
so  that  whatsoever  may  be  said  of  this  no- 
ble Society,  it  is  the  bestin  theknown  world 
for  the  colored  man  ; for  it  appears  to  co- 
incide with  prophecy  to  carry  out  the  de- 
signs of  Providence  in  the  return  of  the 
exiled  sons  and  daughters  of  Africa ; and 
it  is  an  absurd  idea  to  remain  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  the  benefit  of  two  or  three 
millions  of  persons  who,  from  these  very 
circumstances,  will  be  obliged  to  flee  from 
the  house  of  bondage,  while  at  the  same 
time  there  are  ninety  to  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  heathen  to  be  instructed  and  taught 
the  rudiments  of  the  Christian  Religion,  to 
be  redeemed  and  saved  ; and  yet,  such  is 
the  prejudice  of  my  more  enlightened  , 
brethren  in  America,  that  they  will  look  j 
with  a pitiless  eye  upon  the  many  millions  i 
in  Africa,  while  at  the  same  time  they  affect 
to  have  a sympathy  for  the  three  millions 
in  America,  who  are  in  tolerable  circum- 
stances, their  bonds  excepted.  There  their 
views  arecircumscribed,  but  here  a bound- 
less field  opens  to  their  fancy  ; there  their 
prospects  are  gloomy,  but  here  bright  and 
charming  ; not  as  the  merchant  iVi  a dis- 
tant country,  who  is  glad  of  the  general 
prosperity,  as  he  will  sooner  effect  his  pur- 
pose and  return  to  his  native  land,  but  as  a 
part  and  parcel,  yea,  members  of  a Repub- 
lican Government,  destined  to  assert  Itis 
rights  among  tlf^  nations  of  the  world.  If 
they  should  but  return  home  to  Africa, 
they  would  be  enabled  to  help  the  Black 
African  Lion  to  throw  off  his  chains,  and 
rise  and  shake  his  mane,  and  roar  that  all 


the  nations  migh  t hear  and  give  audi  ence  ,and 
be  disposed  to  help  redress  his  grievances. 
But,  alas ! my  people  have  no  national 
spirit,  no  desire  to  be  great,  no  wish  to 
collect  the  fading  laurels  of  their  forefa- 
thers, which  have  for  ages  been  intermin- 
gled with  the  rubbish  of  time  ; no  desire 
to  have  a city  or  town  ; yea,  no  wish  to 
rise  above  the  common  of  the  land  of  op- 
pression ; while,  at  the  same  time,  here 
they  can  have  an  opportunity  of  helping 
man  a city  and  build  a railroad,  subdue 
the  forest,  tame  the  elephant,  conquer  the 
buffalo,  and  drive  back  the  ravenous  beast, 
and  introduce  the  domestic  of  all  kinds  for 
their  comfort,  and  have  deer-parks  for  their 
pleasure.  This,  sir,  I say,  is  possible  ; 
and  some  inducement  must  be  held  out  to 
invite  them  to  return.  But  you  know  none 
other  can  be  than  has  been,  and  I am  com- 
pelled with  you  to  admit  the  fact,  while  at 
the  same  time  I am  willing  to  say  and  do 
all  that  I can  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing my  brother  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  to  return  to  his  fatherland  ; and  I 
hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  a 
general  return  will  be  witnessed  by  every 
bystander  who  wishes  the  good  of  Africa. 

You  will  please  pardon  me  for  my  blun- 
ders and  boldness,  and  believe  me  your 
humble  and  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  L.  SEYMOUR. 

To  Rev.  J.  B.  PiNNET, 

Jigent  of  Y.  Col.  Society. 

The  two  following  letters  from  H.  W. 
Foster  and  Susan  Ann  Johnson,  two  intel- 
ligent emigrants  from  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, who  were  aided  by  the  New  York 
State  Colonization  Society,  were  addressed 
to  their  personal  friends  (colored  persons) 
in  Hartford,  and  have  by  them  been  kindly 
furnished  for  insertion  in  the  Journal. 
Surely,  testimony  such  as  is  furnished  by 
this  number  of  our  paper,  from  sources  so 
imjiartial  and  intelligent,  will  work  con- 
viction in  the  minds  of  honest  inquirers. — 
Editor  Journal. 

Bexley,  April  18,  1851. 

De.\r  Sir  : — In  accordance  with  the 
promise  I made  you  to  write,  I would 
simply  say  that  you  must  not  expect  much, 
as  I have  not  been  as  yet  able  to  observe 
much  The  passage  occupied  thirty-five 
days,  and  was  part  of  the  time  very  tem- 
pestuous. I was  a little  sea-sick,  but, 
upon  the  whole,  I very  much  enjoyed  my- 
self. Upon  my  arrival  at  Monrovia,  I de- 
livered the  letters,  and  was  very  favorably 
received  by  Dr.  H.  Roberts.  He  inquired 
very  particularly  about  yourself,  and  also 
Mrs.  Washington.  He  showed  me  every 
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attention,  and  the  impression  he  has  left 
upon  my  mind  of  himself,  is  that  of  an  old 
friend  ; and  you  would  be,  I think,  as 
much  surprised  as  myself  at  the  kindness 
and  hospitality  shown  by  the  people  of 
this  country  to  the  stranger  when  he  lands 
upon  their  shores.  The  impression  I have 
received  of  Monrovia  is  not  very  favor- 
able ; it  seems  as  if  it  had  got  so  far  and 
wished  to  go  no  farther.  There  is  a great 
want  of  energy  among  the  inhabitants  ; you 
hear  none  of  the  sounds  usual  in  a New- 
England  village  of  fifteen  hundred  deni- 
zens, but  it  is  as  quiet  as  the  site  of  ancient 
Troy.  I also  met  with  Mr.  Hanson,  who 
invited  me  to  dine  at  the  house  where  he 
boarded.  During  my  stay  in  Monrovia, 
he  paid  an  official  visit  on  board  one  ofH. 
B.  M.  brigs  of  war,  and  was  received  with 
the  usual  salute  and  honors  paid  to  a Con- 
sul-General. The  President  receives  all 
visitors,  and  he  has  a quiet,  easy  way  of 
doing  so,  that  completely  removes  any 
feeling  of  diffidence  that  some  feel  when 
visiting  the  great.  I have  seen  him  here, 
in  Be.xley,  and  was  still  better  pleased  with 
the  man.  Bassa  Cove,  is  a small  place, 
and  there  is  Edina  across  the  river,  both 
of  which  are  prosperous  settlements  ; and 
since  I have  been  here,  they  have  com- 
menced a settlement  some  six  miles  farther 
down  the  coast,  which  is  to  become 
the  New  York  of  Africa.  Bexley  is  some 
seven  miles  up  the  St.  John’s  River,  and 
is  a fine,  healthy  place.  The  people  are 
all  farmers,  and  are  men  who  have  had  to 
start  with  nothing  and  work  their  way  up- 
wards, and  most  nobly  have  some  of  them 
done  so  ; and  farming  here  is  diflferent 
from  what  it  is  in  the  United  States.  Every 
thing  here  has  to  be  done  by  man  ; no 
animal  labor  to  assist ; though  now  there 
is  a better  prospect,  as  Seymour  has  bro- 
ken a pair  of  oxen,  and  there  will  soon  be 
more.  The  people  here  want  about  twenty 
barrels  of  Yankeeism  stirred  into  them, 
and  they  might  beat  the  world,  with  as 
good  soil  and  the  finest  facilities  for  rais- 
ing all  kinds  of  live  stock,  all  that  you 
have  in  the  States,  and  some  others. 
Nearly  all  the  vegetables  that  grow  there 
will  here,  and  what  won’t,  we  have  some 
others  that  are  better.  What  more  can 
men  ask  for  } As  for  health  : I see  as 

healthy  as  I did  in  the  United  States  ; and, 
above  all,  they  are  free  ; can  say,  who 
shall  rule  them  ? No  law  can  be  passed 
to  exclude  their  children  from  a high 
school,  and  on  the  Sabbath  they  have  not 
to  pass  stately  temples  reared  to  the  Most 
High,  and  feel  the  truth  pierce  to  the  soul, 
that,  though  brethren,  they  cannot  enter 


into  full  fellowship.  All  these.  Heaven’s 
best  blessings,  do  we  enjoy  ; and  now 
we  say,  come  and  swell  the  throng  who 
are  bringing  about  Africa’s  redemption 
from  the  night  of  darkness  that  has  so 
long  o’erspread  her.  With  reference  to 
the  Colonization  Society,  I think  that  there 
is  too  much  promised  by  them,  or  else 
their  agents  are  not  honest.  The  provis- 
ion is  altogether  inadequate,  and  not  of  the 
best  kind  either  ; however,  we  must  count 
(as  St.  Paul,  I believe,  says  ; I have  for- 
gotten the  quotation  ; never  mind)  these 
things  as  nothing  in  comparison  to  what 
we  may  derive.  1 did  not  think  I should 
be  able  to  write  to  you  this  time  ; but  the 
Packet  not  coming  as  soon  as  I thought  and 
having  some  leisure  moments,  I thought  I 
would  keep  my  word.  The  next  time  I 
will  try  and  do  better.  You  must  excuse 
the  writing,  as  my  hand  shakes  badly,  the 
result  of  the  fever,  not  being  entirely  well. 
Excuse  the  want  of  an  envelope,  as  I have 
none,  and  can  get  none  short  of  Bassa.  I 
mustnow close.  W rite  to  me,  and  give  my 
respects  to  Mrs.  W.  I hope  you  are  well. 
I have  said  in  my  letter  to  mother,  what  an 
emigrant  requires  to  come  to  this  country. 

Yours,  H.  W.  FOSTER. 

Edina,  .3pril  2^th,  1851. 

Dear  Madam  : — I am  happy  to  write  in 
order  to  tell  you  something  of  this  country. 
Ii  is  beautiful.  Some  of  the  products  are  as 
follows  : — Rice,  cassada,  yams,  potatoes, 
sugar-cane,  arrow-root,  cocoa-nut,  choco- 
late-nut, coffee,  palm  oil,  camwood,  and 
ivory.  Dr.  Moore  has  ten  thousand  coffee 
trees  on  his  farm.  Here  we  live  in  the 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  perfect  freedom. 
I have  had  several  dishes  of  oysters.  Dr. 
Moore’s  boys  will  go  out  to-morrow  to 
catch  more  ; the  oyster-bank  is  near  his 
farm.  We  have  various  kinds  of  fish  ; 
such  as  mullets,  black  perch,  white-perch, 
&c.,  &c.  I have  had  several  dishes  myself. 
The  thirty  emigrants  who  came  out  with  me 
are  all  doing  well,  as  it  respects  the  “fe- 
ver.” Some  of  them  have  their  farms 
planted.  We  have  such  animals  as  chick- 
ens, pigs,  cows,  goats,  &c.  I find  that  all 
Dr.  Moore  has  told  you  is  true.  I am  not 
deceived  in  any  thing,  save  the  “ fever.  ” 
We  have  all  had  a better  time  than  we 
expected.  The  “ African  Fever”  is  no 
more  than  any  other  fever. 

Give  my  love  to  Mrs.  Foster.  Tell  her 
Henry,  her  son,  is  here,  living  with  Mr. 
Seymour.  Give  my  love  to  Catharine 
Parker  and  her  husband,  and  to  Matilda 
Leisson,  and  all  inquiring  friends,  and  par- 
ticularly Mrs.  Carter. 
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1 had  one  attack  of  the  African  Fever. 

1 do  not  expect  any  more,  as  I am  thor- 
oughly out  of  danger.  I like  my  new 
home  very  much.  I am  with  Dr.  Moore’s 
family,  at  Edina,  Grand  Bassa  county.  1 
am  perfectly  well  satisfied  with  my  home. 
We  had  a long  passage  of  sixty-six  days. 
Hoping  this  may  find  you  and  yours  well, 

1 remain,  yours^  very  truly, 

SUSAN  ANN  JOHNSON. 

To  Mrs.  Robert  Brown. 

Bexley,  Jlpril  21th,  1851. 

Mr.  Pinney  : — 

* * • * I made  last  year 

•ne  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  arrow  root, 
and  sold  the  same.  I now  make  my  own 
sugar  and  coffee,  and  have  sold  some 
sugar.  I am  happy  in  Liberia.  And  now 
I will  tell  you  who  I am.  1 was  manu- 
mitted by  Joseph  H.  Wilson,  of  Kentucky, 
in  A.  D.  1844,  from  Shelby  county. 

I remain  yours  in  Christ, 
ISAAC  JACKSON. 

Monrovia,  Liberia,  May  17, 1851. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Pinney  : — 

* * * Our  little  Republic  is  deci- 

dedly advancing.  Our  people  are  improv- 
ing in  all  the  different  branches  of  industry 
to  which  they  have  attained,  and  they  are 
entering  new  and  wider  fields  of  labor. 
To  sum  up  the  whole  in  a few  words, 
our  course  is  onward.  Give  us  two  or 
three  industrious,  intelligent  immigra- 
tions ; let  them  have  a little  money — for 
you  know,  however  combustible  the 
fuel,  a little  heat  is  necessary  to  create 
combustion,  or  raise  to  incandescence — let 
them  have  a little  heap  of  money,  and  we 
will  soon  astonish  you.  I now  close,  by 
soliciting  an  interest  in  your  prayers. 

Yours,  in  affliction, 

H.  TEAGE. 

We  insert  two  letters  addressed  to  Rev. 
Robert  S.  Finley,  relative  to  the  proposed 
New  Jersey  colony,  up  the  St.  John’s 
River.  The  exploring  party  has  not  yet 
gone  as  far  as  is  intended,  and  by  next 
autumn  we  may  hope  for  a full  report 
from  them.  Meantime  it  will  gratify  our 
readers  to  learn  that  there  is  every  encour- 
agement to  try  the  experiment.  To  our 
friends  in  New  York,  the  fact  slated  by 
Dr.  James  Moore,  relative  to  the  health  of 
the  emigrants  per  barque  Edgar,  is  very 
gratifying. 

Of  the  thirty-two,  after  a residence  of 
six  months,  he  writes  : “ All  the  people 

who  came  with  me  are  well.  None  have 
died.  I have  seven  emigrants  under  my 


charge  ; all  are  doing  well  ; they  are  in 
Edina.  Those  who  came  out  with  me 
were  from  Boston,  New  York,  and  Phil- 
adelphia.” 

Dear  Bro.  Pinney  : — Enclosed  you 
have  copies  of  the  letters  of  Dr.  Moore  and 
S.  A.  Benson,  in  reference  to  the  interior 
settlement.  You  perceive  they  are  all  that 
could  be  desired. 

According  to  these  letters,  the  formation 
of  an  interior  settlement  is  an  easy  matter. 

You  can  make  what  use  of  these  letters 
you  see  proper. 

Your  Brother  in  Christ  Jesus, 
ROBERT  S.  FINLEY. 

Edina,  Grand  Bassa  Co., 
Jtpril  29th,  1851. 

Rev.  Robert  Finley  : 

Very  Dear  Sir: — We  have  not  been 
able  to  make  the  excursion  required  in 
order  to  the  establishment  of  the  settlement 
in  the  interior,  on  account  of  the  moving 
of  the  expedition  to  settle  Port  Cresson  ; 
and  at  this  time  Mr.  Benson  is  at  Trade 
Town  making  efforts  to  settle  some  diffi- 
culties between  some  native  tribes  ; there- 
fore, we  shall  not  be  in  time  for  the  Packet, 
bull  will  endeavor  to  come  over  in  the  vessel 
that  goes  to  America  previous  to  June  ; 
should  an  opportunity  not  offer  in  time, 
I shall  be  in  next  summer.  You  may 
order  any  captain  to  take  me  over,  if  con- 
venient. Give  me  the  means,  and  you 
shall  see  me  again  in  America  ; for  my 
life  shall  be  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of 
your  cause,  both  here  and  in  America,  for 
it  is  a praiseworthy  and  glorious  under- 
taking ; it  was  begun  by  your  father,  and 
let  us  do  all  that  we  can  while  we  are  alive 
to  continue  it. 

You  need  not  entertain  the  least  doubts 
relative  to  the  practicability  of  forming  a 
settlement  near  the  mountains,  for  I assure 
you  the  natives  are  quite  favorable  to  it. 

All  the  people  who  came  out  with  me 
are  well  ; none  have  died.  Only  one  by 
the  Packet  has  died — an  old  woman  about 
eighty  years  of  age.  I have  seven  emi- 
grants undermy  charge  ; all  are  doing  well  ; 
they  are  in  Edina.  The  others,  at  Bexley, 
are  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Smith.  Those 
who  came  out  with  me  were  from  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  Remember 
me  to  Mr.  Reid  and  his  son.  I find  that 
the  people  from  the  North  thrive  well 
here.  Hoping  this  may  find  you  well, 
I remain  yours  truly, 

JAMES  MOOllE 

To  Rev.  Robert  Finley. 
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Bassa  Cove,  Ma%j  7,  1851. 

Vert  Dear  Sir  : — Perhaps  my  letter  to 
you,  per  Edgar,  has  long  since  come  to 
hand.  In  it  1 informed  you  that  so  soon  as  ; 
the  new  settlement  atFishtown  was  form- 
ed, and  matters  there  measurably  subsided, 
(which  I thought  would  be  in  a few 
weeks,)  1 would  proceed  immediately  for 
the  interior,  to  carry  out  the  request  of 
your  Society  with  reference  to  the  selec- 
tion of  and  negotiation  for  a suitable  site 
for  the  formation  of  an  interior  settlement 
at  or  near  the  liealthy  mountain  region. 
Though  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  early 
in  January,  making  provision  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Cove  (Fishtown)  by  vol- 
unteers, granting  each  a town  and  farm  lot 
and  appropriating  two  thousand  dollars  for 
contingencies  ; yet  all  action  was  una- , 
voidably  delayed  until  the  22d  of  March, 
when  the  volunteers  proceeded  down  and 
commenced  garrisoning  themselves. 

I was  necessarily  required  to  be  with 
them  most  of  the  first  month  ; and  having 
now  finished  a survey  of  a part  of  the  new 
towns  and  assigned  the  men  their  lots,  am 
ready  and  e.Kpect  to  proceed  on  your  mis- 
sion, in  a week  from  this. 

Anticipating  the  impossibility  of  my 
leaving  for  the  interior  as  soon  as  I intend- 
ed, I procured  the  efficient  services  of  two 
of  our  most  assiduous  and  respectable  citi- 
zens, to  precede  me  ns  early  as  February, 
whose  business  was  to  ascend  and  explore 
the  St.  John’s  River,  to  stop  and  hold  an 
interview  with  chiefs  inhabiting  the  near- 
est mountain  region,  to  inform  them  of 
the  design  to  form  a settlement  there  with 
their  consent,  and  to  ascertain  if  they  were 
favorable  to  the  enterprise,  and  if  they 
would  sell  a sufficient  tract  of  land  for  that 
purpose.  They  reached  the  Sugar-loaf 
Mountain,  the  country  so  far  as  their  short 
time  would  allow  ; ascended  the  mountains, 
from  which  they  had  a view  of  the  sea, 
distant  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  ; 
found  the  land  most  excellent,  the  crops  in 
advance  of  those  nearer  the  sea-board  ; 
the  natives  are  very  friendly  and  anxious 
for  the  formation  of  a settlement  out  there, 
and  are  only  awaiting  with  a degree  of  im- 
patience our  arrival  to  select  and  negotiate 
for  a proper  site.  Fortunately,  there  are 
many  natives  living  in  that  region,  who 
have  been  trained  in  the  families  of  colo- 
nists, have  acquired  pretty  good  ideas  of 
civilized  habits.  They  speak  the  English 
language  as  plainly  as  the  natives  nearer 
sea-board  ; in  fact,  you  come  across  one 
now  and  then  who  can  read  the  Bible. 
These  better  informed  ones  exert  a good 
influence  over  their  brethren,  in  the  pro- 


motion of  our  cause,  by  explaining  to 
them  the  advantages  of  living  contiguous 
to  a civilized  community  ; so  that  if  there 
be  any  opposition  at  all,  it  will  arise  from 
a few  persons  connected  with  the  tribes 
nearer  the  beach,  who  may  suppose  that 
a settlement  beyond  them  will  prevent  their 
future  speculation  on  the  more  interior 
people,  upon  which  they  have  mostly  de- 
pended hitherto  for  a livelihood.  How- 
ever, these  oppositions  will  amount  to 
nothing. 

In  view  of  the  location,  as  well  as  the 
very  friendly  and  teachable  disposition  of 
the  natives  near  the  mountain  region,  I 
think  it  at  present  the  mo.st  inviting  field 
for  missionary  enterprise  now  occupied  in 
Liberia.  A sufficient  number  of  old  set- 
tlers (enterprising  men)  are  ready  to  go 
out  at  the  proper  time  on  conditions  sug- 
gested in  your  letter. 

Dr.  Moore  will  not  take  passage  in  Li- 
beria Packet.  He  will,  of  course,  accom- 
pany me  to  the  mountain  region,  so  that 
he  may  be  able  to  relate  facts  within  his 
own  observation  and  knowledge.  But, 
as  I am  informed  that  an  expedition  for 
Bassa  Cove  may  be  soon  expected,  his 
design  is  to  take  passage  in  that  vessel  on 
her  return.  I will  do  my  best  to  get  him 
off,  and  assist  him  pecuniarily.  The  Doc- 
tor will  write  you  by  this  packet  perhaps 
to  more  purpose  than  1 can,  for  want  of 
time.  When  he  goes  to  the  United  States, 
I trust  to  be  able  to  send  full  reports, 
which,  with  the  Doctor’s  own  statements, 
will  serve  to  assist  you  in  your  future  ac- 
tion in  the  premises. 

I am,  very  dear  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  servant. 
STEPHEN  A.  BENSON. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  follow- 
ing extract  of  a letter  from  President  Rob- 
erts, of  Liberia,  to  Anson  G.  Phelps,  Esq., 
of  this  city  : — 

Government  House,  Monrovia. 

JSIay  15,  1851. 

I am  pleased  to  find  that  our  cause  con- 
tinues to  find  favor  in  the  United  States. 
With  respect,  however,  to  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  independence  of  Liberia, 
at  any  very  early  period,  by  your  Gov- 
ernment, I confess,  sir,  at  present  I have 
but  very  little  hope.  Still  I do  hope  that 
the  United  States  may  be  induced  to  ex- 
tend to  us,  in  some  way,  some  little  assis- 
tance. 

I observe  by  a newspaper  paragraph, 
that  a deputation  from  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors— you  doubtless,  were  of  the  number — 
waited  on  President  Fillmore  and  Secretary 
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Webster,  and  received  from  those  gentle- 
men assurances  of  Icind  feelings  towards 
Liberia,  and  deep  interest  in  the  Coloniza- 
tion enterprise ; and  that  they  would  aid 
the  cause  in  every  way  consistent  with 
their  duties  and  obligations  to  their  own 
Government.  I am  also  pleased  to  notice 
that  Judge  Bryan’s  propositions  for  a line 
of  steam-vessels  between  the  United  States 
and  Liberia  is  extensively  advocated  by 
the  American  press,  and  favored  by  many 
of  the  State  Legislatures.  I trust  it  may 
go  into  operation. 

I am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  bless- 
ings of  Heaven  continue  to  rest  upon  our 
efforts  on  this  side  the  wafer.  Our  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  prospects  are  de- 
cidedly encouraging.  The  people  are  giv- 
ing more  and  more  attention  to  agriculture, 
and  are  becoming  in  consequence  more 
and  more  independent.  No  year  has  pro- 
duced more  extensive  improvements  in  the 
Republic  than  the  present,  and  the  Gov- 


College ii 

The  August  number  of  the  Mew 
Englander  conidims  a brief  review  of 
the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  Donations  for  Education  in 
Liberia ; which  report  was  publish- 
ed in  full  in  our  June  number. 

After  noticing  various  parts  of  the 
Report,  the  Mew  Englander  con- 
cludes its  review  in  the  following 
language : 

“ We  think  this  last  statement, 
which  is  founded  on  a careful  in- 
duction of  facts,  will  settle  the 
question  of  the  necessity  of  a Col- 
lege, in  the  mind  of  every  intelligent 
man. 

“Two  questions  remain.  The 
first  is,  whether  the  establishment  of 
the  College  should  be  undertaken 
by  any  one  of  the  Missionary  Socie- 
ties, or  by  a body  independent  of 


ernment  has  been  exceedingly  fortunate  in 
settling  the  wars  and  disputes  among  the 
neighboring  tribes,  and  the  result  is  that 
our  commerce  has  very  much  increased, 
and  is  daily  increasing. 

With  reference  to  general  news,  I must 
beg  to  refer  you,  sir,  to  the  “ Liberian 
Herald.”  You  will  notice  that,  a week  or 
two  ago,  a slaver  vessel  was  captured  off 
the  bar  by  Her  Majesty’s  brig  “ Penguin.” 
The  slaver  had  been  knocking  about  there 
for  some  time,  endeavoring  to  induce  the 
chiefs  to  supply  him  a cargo,  delivered  on 
board  the  vessel.  But  it  could  not  be 
effected.  The  fact  is,  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  revive  the  slave-trade  on  this  part 
of  the  coast,  without  establishing  slave- 
barracoons  on  shore  ; and  as  we  now  have 
the  political  jurisdiction  of  nearly  the 
whole  coast  to  the  bar,  this  will  not  be 
allowed,  though  we  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  attempts  will  be  made  on  this  part 
of  the  coast  to  supply  the  Cuban  market. 


Liberia. 

them  all.  We  think,  both  on  gen- 
eral principles,  and  for  reasons  pe- 
culiar to  this  case,  it  will  be  much 
better  to  have  the  College  an  inde- 
pendent institution.  The  second 
question  is,  whether  Liberia  is  the 
best  place  for  the  College,  and  upon 
this,  too,  we  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  fact  that  that  is  an  in- 
dependent Republic,  that  it  is  the 
most  highly  civilized  and  best  edu- 
cated part  of  the  coast,  that  it  is  ad- 
vancing also  the  most  rapidly  in 
numbers,  wealth,  and  influence,  and 
that  it  is  the  most  central  point  for 
Western  Africa — is  sufficient  to  set- 
tle the  question. 

“We  welcome  this  new  enter- 
prise, as  one  of  the  most  important 
movements  of  the  age,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Africa.” 
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Premium  offered  for  the  best  Tract  on  Emigration  to  Liberia. 


A colored  man,  who  was  for  many 
years  wrongfully  held  as  a slave 
in  Cuba,  and  afterwards  liberated 
through  the  intervention  of  Mr,  Bu- 
chanan, while  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Gen.  Campbell,  our  consul  at  Ha- 
vana, and  paid  the  wages  of  his  ser- 
vice during  his  captivity,  has  placed 
$150  in  the  hands  of  a gentle- 
man of  New  York,  to  be  disposed  of 
for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  people. 

He  proposes  to  apply  one  hun- 
dred dollars  of  the  money  as  a prize 
for  the  best  tract  which  shall  be  of- 
fered, composed  with  a view  to 
counteract  the  prejudices  entertain- 
ed by  the  colored  people  against 
Liberia,  and  to  persuade  them  to 
emigrate  to  that  country. 


At  the  request  of  the  writer,  the 
editors  of  the  JVetu  York  Evening 
Post  have  consented  to  receive  any 
manuscripts  which  may  be  prepared 
with  a design  of  obtaining  the  com- 
pensation in  question,  and  to  hand 
them  over  to  him  for  his  decision. 

We  trust  that  some  of  our  friend? 
will  respond  to  the  invitation  con- 
tained in  the  foregoing  notice — not 
simply  in  view  of  the  premium 
offered,  which,  however,  is  not  to 
be  despised  ; but  in  view  especially 
of  the  good  that  may  result  from 
the  extensive  circulation  of  such  a 
tract. 


[From  the  Baptist  Home  and  Foreign  Journal.] 

Liberia  Missions. 


These  missions  are  much  needing 
reinforcement:  But  where  are  the 
men  ? Positions  the  most  interesting, 
and  giving  promise  of  success,  in  the 
exercise  of  suitable  instrumentality, 
are  presented  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Board,  and  yet  they  find  not  the 
proper  persons  to  engage  in  this 
work.  In  regard  to  this  subject,  the 
Board,  in  their  last  annual  report,  say : 
“At  several  points  connected 
with  our  African  missions,  there  is 
urgent  necessity  for  more  laborers. 
Besides,  it  would  be  wise  to  occupy 
two  or  three  new  stations  contigu- 
ous to  those  we  now  have  on  the 
coast.  With  reference  to  this  sub- j 
ject  brother  Bowen  remarks:  ‘Du- 
ring the  dry  season  the  Golah  mis- 
sionaries could  preach  far  and  wide, 
and  during  the  rains  they  could 
teach  school  and  conduct  a farm  to 
sustain  the  mission.  Abundance  of 
native  laborers  can  be  employed  on 
very  easy  terms.  Natives  perform 
most  of  the  labor  on  the  farms  of 
the  American  settlers. 


“ ‘ Another  important  station  is 
Grand  Cape  Mount,  as  all  agree. 
The  natives  here  are  Veys,  who  have 
invented  an  imperfect  mode  of  wri- 
ting their  own  language.  From 
this  extraordinary  circumstance,  I 
think  a good  system  of  writing  would 
meet  great  favor. 

‘“Six  days  journey  inland  from 
Cape  Mount,  is  Godery,  a town 
composed  chiefly  of  emigrant  Man- 
dingoes,  who  have  married  Vey  wo- 
men. The  Vey  language  is  spoken 
by  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place.  If  the  written  Vey  w'ere  in- 
troduced here,  it  might  lead  the 
Mandingoes  to  cultivate  their  own 
language,  which  is  altogether  the 
most  important  in  Western  Africa. 
They  have  many  schools  in  which 
they  teach  Arabic,  which  it  require? 
them  about  seven  years  to  learn ; 
whereas  their  young  men  could  learn 
to  read  their  own  languagre  in  two  or 
three.’  ” 

This  subject  deserves  the  serious 
consideration  of  our  brethren  at  the 
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South.  The  men  qualified  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  African,  in  his  own 
land,  are  doubtless  among  us.  Should 
they  not  be  sought  out  ? Have  we 
not  the  colored  men  who,  if  put  un- 
der judicious  training,  would  be  em- 
inently adapted  to  this  field  1 Great 
care  is,  indeed,  needed  in  selecting 
the  proper  instruments.  None  but 
intelligent,  prudent,  industrious,god- 
ly  men,  should  be  employed — are 
notsuch  to  be  found  in  our  churches  ? 

This  article  is  closed  by  calling 
the  notice  of  our  readers  to  the  lan- 
guage of  Dr.  Fuller,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  African  missions,  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

“ We  cannot  too  strongly  recom- 
mend a reinforcement  of  this  arm  of 
our  operations.  If  Africa  was  bet- 
ter known,  all  Christians  would  feel 
that  it  is  a most  inviting  field.  In 
these  Southern  States,  we  have  the 
African  under  our  observation,  and 


we  know  the  gladness  with  which 
he  everywhere  welcomes  the  gospel. 
The  same  spirit  is  manifested  where- 
I ever  the  missionary  approaches  the 
j negro  on  his  native  soil.  The  tribes 
are  accessible  to  the  truth,  their 
, minds  are  neither  enslaved  by  priest- 
craft, nor  entrenched  behind  any 
prejudices  which  repel  the  doctrines 
of  salvation.  In  all  the  land  large 
audiences  gather  to  listen  to  the 
preaching  of  the  word,  and  the  chil- 
dren (among  them  those  of  chiefs) 
are  sent  readily  to  the  schools. 

“Add  to  all  this  the  advantages 
we  have  to  operate  on  this  conti- 
nent, and  your  committee  regard 
this  enterprise  as  peculiarly  entitled 
to  your  attention.  In  the  provi- 
dence of  God  natives  have  been 
brought  to  our  shores  and  prepared 
for  the  work,  and  already  some  of 
these  have  evinced  peculiar  qualifi- 
cations of  the  highest  order.” 


[From  tlie  Mobile  Daily  Advertiser.] 
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Every  man  should  be  able  to  give 
a reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  him. 
It  is  not  without  good  reason  that  in 
early  life  we  embraced  this  institu- 
tion as  one  of  the  most  glorious 
forms  of  philanthropy  on  earth.  And 
as  years  have  passed,  the  increasing 
force  of  that  reason,  from  practical 
develoj)inents  of  its  vast  utility  to 
the  country,  and  the  only  hope  of 
good  to  Africa,  has  commanded  and 
inspired  the  influence  and  devotion 
of  our  life.  Its  object  is : . 

1st.  The  removal  of  the  free  peo- 
ple of  color  from  this  country  to  the 
shores  of  their  own  fatherland,  there- 
by relieving  us  from  a class  of  popu- 
lation whose  otherwise  accumula- 
ting existence  is  just  cause  of  anx- 
iety and  apprehension  to  every  re- 
flecting and  judicious  citizen  ; while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  places  them  in  a 
18 


social  and  civil  condition  of  free- 
dom, usefulness,  and  happiness, 
which,  in  the  very  philosophy  of 
things,  they  can  never  enjoy  in  this 
country.  Thus  securing  a great 
blessing  to  us,  but  a still  greater 
blessing  to  them. 

2d.  Through  them  the  introduc- 
tion of  civilization  and  Christianity 
to  the  long-degraded  millions  of  Af- 
rica ; thereby  promoting  the  social, 
civil,  religious,  and  commercial  re- 
demption of  that  most  benighted  and 
wretched  continent. 

3d.  The  gradual,  peaceful,  per- 
manent extinction  of  the  African 
slave  trade,  by  planting  and  extend- 
ing civil  and  Christian  colonies  .on 
the  entire  coast  of  Africa  ; thereby 
destroying  that  terrible  system  of  pi- 
racy and  war,  by  which  five  hundred 
thousand  Africans  have  annually 
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perished,  to  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  exported  into  the  foreign 
slave  mart. 

4th.  To  open  the  medium  where- 
by the  great  benevolent  ends  of  an 
all-wise  Providence  may  be  legiti- 
mately accomplished,  which  first  in- 
troduced the  children  of  Africa  into 
an  anieliorated  condition  of  le^al 
service  in  this  country  ; delivering 
them  from  altars  of  death,  to  which 
they  were  predoomed  by  most  cruel 
superstition  ; placing  them  in  the 
lap  of  American  civilization  and 
within  the  influence  of  our  holy  re- 
ligion, where  they  have  become  civ- 
iKzed,  Christianized,  and  their  chil- 
dren born  to  them  under  redeeming 
auspices ; and  where,  in  the  lapse 
of  time,  by  the  same  benevolent  Pro- 
vidence, numbers  of  this  people  hav- 
ing become  free,  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  society,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  they  being  ineligible  to  so- 
cial and  civil  freedom  among  us,  the 
Providence  of  God,  accomplished 
with  their  mission  here,  points  them 
to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  where 
they  may  be  useful  and  happy.  And, 
as  the  wise  and  far  reaching  pur- 
poses of  Providence  can  only  be  real- 
ized by  their  return  and  consequent 
reflex  mission — and  as  all  contraven- 
tion of  that  Providence  must  be 
fraught  with  unhappiness  to  them 
and  evils  to  the  country,  so  eman- 
cipation generally  should  be  con- 
nected most  wisely  with  colonial 
emigration. 

Remarks  : — 1st.  In  no  sense  what- 
ever does  the  genius  of  this  institu- 
tion interfere  with  the  legal  relation 
of  master  and  servant — it  recognises 
the  constitutionality  of  that  relation, 
and  the  providential  arrangement  by 
which  it  subsists — but  confines  itself 
wholly  to  those  whom  Providence 
has  made  free,  and  thus  rendered 
eligible  to  emigration.  Such  are 
among  us,  and  who  does  not  feel 


the  anomaly  of  their  presence,  and 
desire,  for  their  sakes  as  well  as  ours, 
their  removal  ? And  this  is  the  only 
medium  by  which  their  removal  can 
be  justly  effected,  in  accordance 
with  their  well  being,  and  the  plain 
indications  of  Providence. 

2d.  And  who  does  not  see  the 
hand  of  God  and  rejoice  in  the  de- 
velopments of  good  and  promises  of 
final  redemption  to  Africa,  through 
this  instrumentality  ? Such  monu- 
ments of  social,  civil,  Christian  gran- 
deur, have  not  been  built  on  any 
heathen  shore  in  the  last  century,  by 
all  the  united  energies  of  Christian 
and  civil  philanthropy,  as  have  risen 
upon  the  coast  of  Africa  within  the 
last  thirty-one  years,  through  the  la- 
bors of  this  society.  About  eight 
hundred  miles  of  coast,  extending 
some  fifty  miles  into  the  country, 
have  been  purchased  ; an  independ- 
ent Republican  Government  estab- 
lished ; a treaty  of  amity  formed  with 
forty-five  heathen  nations;  public 
schools  provided  ; churches  built ; 
a w'ell  organized  state  of  social  so- 
ciety secured ; agriculture  introduced 
and  prosecuted  with  industry  and 
success  ; the  resources  of  commerce 
being  developed  and  rendered  avail- 
able, particularly  to  this  country. 
Besides,  the  healthful  influence  of 
some  sixty  devoted  clergymen,  la- 
boring in  the  schools  and  preaching 
the  gospel  both  in  their  ow  n coun- 
try and  far  beyond,  extending  their 
efforts  into  the  heart  of  heathen  Af- 
rica— while  on  the  territory  of  Libe- 
ria, and  under  the  influence  of  her 
civil  and  religious  institutions,  are 
being  educated  and  blessed,  over 
two  hundred  thousand  native  Afri- 
cans— and  the  most  that  is  wanted 
among  them  to-day,  is  an  increase 
of  emigrant  population  of  free  co- 
lored persons  from  this  country. 
Will  we  aid  in  sending  them  } And 
all  this  has  been  accomplished  by 
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bpnevolence  and  the  instrumentality 
of  these  colonial  emigrants  within 
the  last  thirty-one  years. 

3d.  And  what  have  the  three  most 
civilized  nations  on  earth  accom- 
plished by  their  united  naval  powers 
for  the  last  fifty  years,  in  destroying  j 
the  African  slave  trade } \ 

England  has  exn^nded  in  this 
wofk  over  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  and  from  three  to  five  mil- 
lions a year  for  the  last  twenty  years,  j 
besides  the  loss  of  some  of  the  flower 
of  her  navy.  France  has  expended  \ 
her  proportion  of  money  and  life,  j 
while  the  United  States  has  expend- 
ed over  six  hundred  and  thirteen  | 
thousand  dollars  a year  to  sustain  | 
her  squadron  on  the  African  coast, 
and  all  comparatively  to  little  advan- 
tage. Up  to  the  last  three  years  the 
slave  trade  had  steadily  increased 
from  seventy-six  thousand  exported 
in  a year,  to  over  one  hundred  and  i 
forty-six  thousand  in  1848.  | 

Within  the  last  two  years,  the  Re- 
public of  Liberia  has  done  more  to 
break  up  and  forever  extirpate  this 
horrible  traffic  from  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  than  all  the  united  powers 
of  England,  France,  and  the  United 
States,  in  the  last  half  century  ! And 
that  without  the  loss  of  life,  specific 
expenditure  of  money, or  shedding  of 
blood,  but  by  the  only  efficient  means 
— the  extension  of  her  territory,  the 
redeeming  and  protecting  influence 
of  her  civil,  social,  and  Christian  in- 
stitutions. 

4th.  And  now  surveying  the  whole 
subject — the  primary  introduction  of 
legal  African  service  among  us — 
the  comparative  civil,  social,  and 


Christian  blessings  derived  to  those 
who  sustain  it — the  voluntary  and 
benevolent  considerations  induc- 
ing the  legal  freedom  of  any — the 
force  of  circumstances  rendering 
their  condition  unhappy  to  them- 
selves and  mischievous  to  others^ 
the  universal  desire  for  their  removal, 
together  with  the  organization  of 
this  institution — the  wide  door  open- 
ed on  the  coast  of  theif  own  father- 
land — the  eligible  relations  and  re- 
deeming aspects  inviting  their  re- 
turn— the  unexampled  peace  and 
prosperity  attending  their  residence 
and  labors  in  Liberia — and  the  sub- 
lime and  commanding  influence  of 
their  character  and  government  on 
the  native  tribes,  &c. ; if  we  do  not 
behold  the  hand  of  an  all-wise  Prov- 
idence, mysteriously  but  mercifully 
overruling  and  co-operating  with 
human  agency  in  the  fulfilment  of 
ancient  prophetic  Scripture,  by  pro- 
moting the  redemption  of  that  mys- 
terious land  of  silence,  and  crime, 
and  wretchedness,  long  overshad- 
owed with  deepest  gloom — then  are 
we  blind,  indeed!  And  in  our 
blindness,  may  interfere  with  the 
developments  of  Providence,  to 
our  own  hurt  and  confusion.  Ra- 
ther, we  will  hope,  that  all  the  good 
people  of  this  entire  Union  will  look 
discriminately  on  this  subject,  and 
act  in  cheerful,  grateful,  benevolent 
subservience  to  the  openings  of 
Providence,  thus  promoting  the 
peace,  safety,  and  honor  of  this  na- 
tion, and  the  salvation  of  Africa. 
JOHN  MORRIS  PEASE. 
Mobile,  1851. 


[From  the  Boston  Traveler.] 


Interior  of  Africa. 


It  is  deeply  interesting  to  see  the 
steady  movement  of  Christian  mis- 
sionary enterprise  into  the  deep 


gloom  that  covers  that  great  conti- 
nent. From  the  Western  Coast,  a 
missionary,  in  making  progress  to- 
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ward  the  interior,  having  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a beautiful  range  of  dis- 
tant mountains,  says  : — “ I have  a 
great  desire  to  reach  these  high 
lands,  still  believing  that  a healthier 
climate  will  be  found  there.  But 
from  various  causes  our  progress 
must  necessarily  be  slow,  as  we  ad- 
vance toward  those  unexplored  re- 
gions.” 

After  farther  progress,  he  thus 
writes  : “ I have  preached  in  three 
of  these  towns,  those  lying  along  my 
path,  to  large  and  attentive  audi- 
ences. In  one  of  them,  at  the  close 
of  the  services,  the  chief  speaker 
came  forward,  and  in  an  animated 
manner  assented  to  what  I had  said. 
He  said  he  had  long  had  a name  for 
God,  but  knew  nothing  about  him. 
They  desired  to  learn  about  him  and 
his  worship  ; for  he  it  was  who  pre- 
served them  and  kept  them  alive. 
He  exhibited  genuine  native  elo- 
quence in  his  address,  and  I trust 
was  sincere  in  what  he  said.” 

It  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  West- 
ern Africa  is  beginning  to  be  dotted 
with  missionary  stations,  and  every 
year  witnesses  an  increase  of  those 
moral  influences  which  tend  to  lift 
the  people  from  their  degradation. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  at  Ma- 


carthy’s  Island,  at  Sierra  Leone,  at 
the  numerous  points  occupied  by 
the  Colony  of  Liberia,  from  that 
region  for  many  hundred  miles  to 
the  kingdom  of  Yowroba,  Badagry, 
Accra,  &c.,  there  are  numerous 
mission  stations,  sustained  by  Eng- 
lish and  American  friends  of  the 
African.  More  than  eighteen  hun- 
dred miles  orthat  coast  is  now  under 
British  or  Liberian  law.  Churches 
have  been  gathered  at  the  mission 
stations,  portions  of  the  Gospel 
translated  into  the  native  tongues, 
and  flourishing  schools  are  in  active 
operation.  Since  1840,  more  than 
3,000  liberated  Africans  from  Sierra 
Leone  have  found  their  way  to  Ab- 
beokuta,  a town  referred  to  in  a re- 
cent Traveller  as  the  scene  of  a battle. 
“ A great  portion  of  that  people  are 
enlightened  by  the  Gospel,  and  they 
carry  with  them  the  habits  and  acts 
of  civilized  life.”  From  all  these 
points  excursions  are  made  by  mis- 
sionary enterprise  into  the  interior, 
and  more  and  more  information  is 
gained  of  the  vast  regions  of  Central 
Africa.  From  these  points  rays  of 
Gospel  light  are  penetrating  those 
realms  of  darkness,,  and  bringing  on 
the  day  when  Ethiopia  shall  stretch 
out  her  hands  unto  God. 


[From  the  New  Bedford  “ Mercury”  of  July  28.] 

Liberia. 


It  is  now  a well-authenticated  fact 
that  a flourishing  Republic  exists  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  which  will  test  the 
capacity  of  the  black  race  for  self-gov- 
ernment.  This  Republic  has  been 
founded  by  American  philanthro- 
pists, and  its  leading  citizens  are 
people  of  color  who  have  emigrated 
from  the  United  States.  There,  in 
the  native  home  of  the  black  race, 
will  perhaps  arise  a powerful  empire 
which  will  give  the  law  to  all  Africa, 


and  ultimately  christianize  and  civ- 
ilize the  whole  of  that  benighted 
continent.  It  is  a mighty  and  no- 
ble work  which  lies  before  Liberia, 
and  a work  in  which  every  descend- 
ant of  African  ancestors  should  de- 
light to  take  part  in.  If  the  Repub- 
lic succeeds,  it  must  be  mainly 
through  the  influence  of  emigration 
— through  a constant  accession  of 
civilized  artizans  from  America. 
Without  a large  and  constant  emi- 
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gration  the  Republic  will  be  likely 
to  fail  and  relapse  into  barbarism. 
It  cannot  flourish  unless  it  gets  a 
fair  start — it  cannot  get  that  start 
unless  those  of  African  blood  who, 
enjoying  the  blessings  of  civilization 
and  Christianity,  are  willing  to  share 
the  responsibility  and  the  glory  of 
forwarding  the  new  Republic.  Now 
we  see  no  reason  whatever  why  a 
large  part  of  the  free  black  and  col- 
ored population  of  the  United  States 
should  not  emigrate  to  Liberia.  In- 
deed we  do  not  see  why  it  is  not 
the  best  thing  for  themselves  and 
their  children.  They  will  leave  a 
land  in  which  they  are  looked  upon 
as  an  inferior  race,  and  will  go  to  a 
country  where  they  will  be  regarded 
as  free  and  independent  citizens, 
equal  in  all  respects  with  the  best  of 
their  fellow-citizens.  They  will  take 
part  in  the  formation  of  laws,  in  the 
institution  of  religion,  in  the  dis- 
semination of  learning  and  enlight- 
ment.  They  will  be  the  pioneers  in 


the  grandest  vocation  upon  which  a 
man  can  enter — namely,  the  subju- 
gation of  barbarism  and  the  installa- 
tion of  civilization.  The  whole 
continent  will  be  before  them,  and 
their  whole  career  will  be  one  grand 
march  towards  the  regeneration  of 
a large  and  important  part  of  God’s 
earth. 

To  them  will  be  due  the  immortal 
honor  of  e.xtinguishing  savage  war- 
fare, of  destroying  the  horrible  slave- 
trade,  of  uprooting  the  horrors  of 
domestic  slavery  in  Africa  itself.  In 
going  thither  they  will  leave  behind 
menial  employments  and  doubtful 
means  of  living,  and  will  find  a land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey — a 
goodly  land,  rich  in  the  fruits  of  the 
field,  and  easily  subdued  by  the  art 
of  agriculture.  They  will  find  food 
in  abundance,  and  will  gradually  build 
up  a mighty  commerce,  and  take 
rank  among  the  merchant  princes 
of  the  earth. 


[From  the  New  York  Spectator. 
The  Colored  Races. 


Numerous  treaties  have  recently 
been  concluded  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  this  feature  in  the  Indian 
character  seems  to  be  observed  by 
all  the  eomniissioners— undyitrg  at- 
tachment to  the  homes  and  haunts 
of  their  progenitors.  We  confess 
to  some  feeling  of  melancholy  in 
reflecting  upon  this  feature  of  the 
red  man’s  character,  in  itself  noble 
and  elevating,  but  combined  with 
the  actual  condition  and  almost  cer- 
tain doom  of  the  race  on  this  conti- 
nent, painful  and  saddening.  The 
red  man  loves  the  haunts  of  his  sires 
and  of  his  own  youthful  days ; but 
with  that  love  is  mingled  the  cons- 
ciousness that  the  days  of  his  peo- 
ple are  numbered,  and  that  the  In- 


dians now  occupy  their  limited  ter- 
ritories by  the  sufferance  of  a superior 
race.  The  humbling  spectacle  is 
ever  before  them  of  their  own  infe- 
riority to  the  “pale  faces”  whom 
they  once  despised.  They  cannot 
compete  with  the  Anglo-Saxon;  they 
see  decay  and  death  awaiting  them- 
selves; but  nothing  seems  to  afflict 
them  so  severely  as  any  attempt  to 
remove  them  from  the  lands  over 
which  their  progenitors  have  hunted, 
or  from  the  haunts  they  have  fre- 
quented. 

We  are  not  sure  that  this  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  Indian  rises  to  the 
elevation  of  pure  patrotism,  but  in 
any  view  it  is  laudable  and  interest- 
ing, and  in  all  treaties  hereafter 
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made  will,  we  trust,  be  duly  regard- 
ed and  honored  by  our  Government. 
It  is  one  of  many  good  though  not 
unmixed  elements  in  the  character 
of  the  “poor  Indian,”  and  is  no 
doubt  a very  intense  feeling  on  his 
part.  He  would  rather  lie  down  and 
die  where  his  fathers  died,  than  be 
removed  even  to  better  hunting 
grounds  or  more  productive  territory, 
and  put  in  possession  of  opportuni- 
ties for  cultivating  those  very  arts  by 
which,  partly,  his  Anglo-Saxon 
neighbors  have  acquired  their  su- 
periority. To  such  change  in  his 
pursuits  and  habits  he  seems  with 
rare  exceptions  to  have  an  insupera- 
ble dislike.  It  is  true  that  some  of 
them — those  on  the  reservation  in 
this  state  for  instance — have  become 
practical  farmers,  and  have  adopted 
European  costumes.  But  intermar- 
riage with  white  blood  has  followed, 
and  that  alone  will  in  time  annihilate 
the  Indian;  and  by  the  way,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  even  the  In- 
dians of  this  stale,  more  civilized 
perhaps  than  almost  any  other,  on 
gala  days,  don  their  characteristic 
costume  and  “paint,”  to  perfection. 

The  black  race  among  us  have 
also  a characteristic  feature — a pre- 
ference of  poverty,  degradation  and 
most  marked  contempt  over  free- 
dom and  independence  and  admitted 
nationality  on  their  own  continent. 
This  is  scarcely  to  be  attributed  to  a 
lack  of  constitutional  energy,though 
many  suppose  the  secret  lies  there. 
Many  of  the  African  race  in  our 
midst  have  risen  to  competence  by 
their  own  efforts,  and  even  among 
those  who  remain  poor  and  wretched 
and  degraded,  there  is  no  lack  of 
energy  and  nerve.  They  can  per- 
form almost  any  amount  of  labor  if 
driven  to  it  by  necessity,  and  in 
crime  they  can  evince  nerve  enough. 
But  servitude  extending  through 
generations  naturally  destroys  na- 


tionality and  patriotism,  and  we  can- 
not expect  that  the  present  genera- 
tion of  Africans  can  feel  or  evince 
any  strong  attachment  to  the  “homes 
and  haunts  of  their  progenitors.” 
But  it  is  remarkable  that  when  fa- 
cilities are  afforded  them  to  emigrate 
to  Africa,  their  true  home,  where 
they  can  be  not  nominally  “free” 
but  substantially  so,  and  each  the 
equal  of  his  fellow,  they  manifest 
indifference  to  the  subject. 

Now  there  are  in  this  city  nearly 
14,000  free  negroes,  according  to 
the  last  census,  and  in  the  state,  in- 
cluding these,  nearly  48,000.  Take 
those  of  the  city.  Out  of  the  four- 
teen thousand  are  there  four  thou- 
sand whose  temporal  condition  ap- 
proaches comfort  ? Or  one  thousand 
having  substantial  wealth  ? Ora  hun- 
dred, or  ten,  or  one,  whose  social 
condition  is  pleasant  and  enviable? 
Everywhere  the  negro,  whatever  his 
wealth,  or  education,  or  talents,  is 
excluded  from  social  equality  and 
social  freedom.  In  some  parts  of 
the  state  perhaps  this  is  less  felt  than 
in  the  city,  but  everywhere  it  is  felt. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  every 
state  in  the  Union.  The  African 
may  be  free,  in  the  restricted  or 
technical  sense  of  the  word,  but  his 
freedom  is  simply  a physical  fact, 
bringing  with  it  no  social  comfort  or 
elevation.  With  them  life  is  physi- 
cal existence,  not  intellectual  and 
social  enjoyment.  They  live  among 
us  unmolested,  but  they  are  not  of 
us,  and  never  can  be.  Equality  is 
out  of  the  question,  in  practice, 
whatever  theorists  may  contend  for, 
and  however  just  and  conclusive 
they  may  deem  their  arguments. 

Over  the  interests  and  welfare  of 
the  Indian  the  Government  deems 
itselfbound  to  watch.  To  the  negro 
race  no  such  protection  is  afforded. 
Without  the  practical  advantages  of 
citizenship,  they  are  left  to  grapple 
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unaided  with  grave  disadvantages. 
What  the  Government  has  done  for 
the  red  man,  private  and  associated 
benevolence  has  done  and  is  still 
doing  for  the  black.  The  coloniza- 
tion movement  offers  to  a liberal  ex- 
tent to  place  the  negro  upon  the 
same  vantage  ground  with  the  In- 
dian. It  proffers  to  remove  him 
from  associations  which  necessarily 
humble  and  degrade,  and  put  him 
upon  “reserved  lands”  in  his  own 
country.  This  is  the  object  of  the 
colonization  movement.  Great  in- 
deed have  been  the  achievements 
of  the  Society  since  it  was  originally 
formed,  and  perhaps  never  more  than 
at  this  day,  was  there  a general  in- 
clination to  supply  it  with  funds, 


equal  to  almost  any  demands  legiti- 
mately resulting  from  enlarged'Opera- 
tions.  The  real  difficulty  lies  with 
the  African  people  themselves. 
They  seem  to  prefer  the  ills  they  suf- 
fer to  the  labor  of  a retreat  from 
them.  Yet  we  by  no  means  despair. 
As  the  character  of  the  Republic  of 
Liberia  becomes  better  known,  and 
as  its  prosperity  advances,  a desire 
will  be  awakened  like  that  which, 
under  a different  phase,  prompts  the 
Indian  to  cling  to  the  “ homes  and 
haunts  of  his  progenitors,”  and  the 
poor  tatooed  African  will  be  eager 
to  reach  his  own  shore,  and  partioi- 
pate  in  the  independence  of  his 
race. 


Exploration  of  the  African  Rivers. 


Our  readers  will  doubtless  be 
pleased  to  know,  that,  in  addition 
to  the  project  for  the  establishment 
of  a line  of  steamers  between  this 
country  and  the  Western  Coast  of 
Africa,  another  highly  important 
enterprise  has  been  projected,  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  ultimate  devel- 
opment of  the  vast  resources  of 
that  country, — a plan  for  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  rivers  of  Western 
Africa,  which  has  been  laid  before 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  to 
which  sjiecial  reference  is  made  in 
the  two  following  articles.  Such  a 
proposition  cannot,  we  think,  fail 
to  meet  with  a favorable  response 
from  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  is  not  obstinately  oppo- 
sed to  every  scheme  that  can  be 
devised  for  the  melioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  ignorant  and  de- 


graded aborigines  of  Africa.  And 
we  are  glad  to  perceive  that  such  a 
man  as  Lieutenant  Watkins  has 
volunteered  his  services  to  carry 
into  operation  such  a scheme, — a 
man  as  well  qualified,  we  believe,  to 
have  the  management  of  such  an 
expedition  as  any  other  officer  in 
our  Navy.  We  have  known  him 
for  several  years.  We  have  seen 
him  in  the  preformance  of  his  toil- 
some duties  as  an  active  and  effi- 
cient officer,  under  a variety  of 
circumstances,  while  on  the  coast 
of  Africa;  and  even  when  prostrated 
by  fever  on  that  coast,  we  still  found 
him  bold,  cheerful,  and  undaunted — 
ready  to  labor  and  willing  to  suffer 
for  the  glory  of  his  country.  We 
heartily  wish  him  abundant  success 
in  this  praise- worthy  and  important 
enterprise. 
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[Correspondence  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.] 
AFRICAN  COLONIZATION. 

Washington,  14,  1851. 

The  subject  of  the  establishment 
of  a line  of  steamers  to  Africa  now 
engages  public  attention  to  a great- 
er extent  than  ever.  The  friends  of 
southern  commerce,  as  well  as  of 
African  colonization,  are  called  up- 
on by  the  Richmond  Republican, 
and  many  other  papers,  to  “ keep 
their  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  the 
plan  of  establishing  steam  commu- 
nication with  Africa.”  These 
steamers  shall  sail  from  southern 
ports,  to  which  the  African  line  will 
open  rich  commercial  relations, 
while  it  will  afford  means  for  the 
removal  of  the  free  people  of  color 
from  southern  cities  and  States. 
The  provisions  in  respect  to  the 
emancipation  of  slaves  which  are 
embraced  in  the  plan  of  a constitu- 
tion just  proposed  in  Virginia,  settle 
one  point — to  wit,  that  colonization 
must  hereafter  keep  pace  with  eman- 
cipation. The  slaves  hereafter 
emancipated  cannot  remain  within 
the  State,  and  they  have  no  induce- 
ment to  emigrate  to  any  of  the  free 
States. 

The  repugnance  of  the  free  people 
of  color  to  colonization  in  Africa' 
arises  from  the  dread  of  a long,  ' 
tedious,  and  dangerous  passage. 
When  they  shall  have  means  for 
making  a passage  in  twenty  days, 
by  steam,  vast  numbers  will  be  eager 
to  go.  ^ ; 

There  is  little  doubt,  as  is  now 
believed,  that  Congress  will,  at  the  ; 
next  session,  pass  the  bill  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  Ebony  line  of 
steamers.  It  is  known  that  many 
members,  of  different  parties  and 
sections,  are  now  strongly  in  favor 
of  it.  This  line  would,  at  first,  need 
the  same  aid  from  the  Government 
which  has  been  given  to  other 
steam  lines;  put,  ultimately,  by! 


opening  new  and  rich  channels  of 
commerce,  it  will  afford  inducements 
for  private  enterprise.  The  Gov- 
ernment will  receive  ample  return 
for  the  original  expenditure  in  in- 
creased revenue,  consequent  upon 
the  increase  of  commerce,  and,  be- 
sides, it  will  thereby  have  at  its  com- 
mand, in  time  cf  war,  three  or  four 
of  the  most  powerful  ships  of  war 
that  ever  floated. 

Africa  is  still  almost  a terra  incog- 
nita to  the  world,  though  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  desti- 
tute of  resources,  and  of  vast  capa- 
cities for  civilization  and  commerce. 
Beyond  the  coast  the  country  is 
believed  to  be  salubrious  and  beau- 
tiful, as  well  as  rich  in  products 
that  must  ultimately  invite  the  com- 
merce of  the  world. 

With  great  satisfaction,  therefore, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  an  intelligent 
and  enterprising  officer  of  our  navy, 
who  has  had  an  experience  of  six 
years  service  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
has  projected  a plan  for  the  explo- 
ration of  the  in'erior  of  Africa.  I 
refer  to  the  proposition  recently 
made  to  the  Government  by  Lieut. 
M.  C.  Watkins.  I learn  that  Lieut. 
Watkins  has  asked  leave  of  absence, 
on  present  pay,  for  himself  and  one 
officer  and  five  or  six  men  from  the 
naval  service,  and  for  an  outfit  con- 
sisting of  a small  iron  steamboat, 
&.C.,  not  costing  in  the  whole  more 
than  ten  thousand  dollars,  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  the  most  im- 
portant rivers  in  Africa.  He  pro- 
poses ^to  begin  with  the  river  St. 
Pauls,  which,  as  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  has  a course  of  several 
hundred  miles  through  a rich,  beau- 
tiful and  healthful  country,  teeming 
with  commercial  products.  This 
river  is  destined  to  afford  facilities 
to  Liberia  for  a vast  commerce,  and 
therefore  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  success  of  colonization,  and 
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of  the  contemplated  line  of  steam- 
ers to  Africa,  and  it  should  he  ex- 
plored. The  establishment  of  inte- 
rior colonies,  and  the  opening  of  an 
inland  trade,  would  be  the  result. 

Lieutenant  Watkins  intends  next 
to  follow  in  the  career  of  discovery 
and  exploration  ihat  was  commenced 
by  Park,  Clapperton,  Landers.  Trot- 
ter, and  many  others,  who,  though 
they  perished  in  their  attempts,  still 
effected  something  for  the  object  in 
view.  The  Americans,  with  im- 
proved facilities  and  better  adapta- 
tion of  means,  will,  I have  no  doubt, 
meet  with  some  success.  If  officers 
of  our  navy  once  take  up  this  subject, 
I will  undertake  to  say  that  they  will 
not  abandon  it  till  they  can  show  the 
world  a map  of  .Africa  which  is  not 
three-fourths  a blank,  and  a part  of 
the  remainder  mere  guess  work. 
Lieutenant  Watkins  is  confident  in 
his  belief  that  he  will  find  ample 
coal-fields  on  the  St.  Pauls,  and  this 
alone  would  be  a discovery  of  vast 
importance  to  the  future  commerce 
and  civilization  of  Africa.  Ion. 


Exploration  of  the  Interior 
OF  Africa. — The  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce states  that  Lieut.  M.  C.  Wat- 
kins, of  the  navy,  has  laid  a plan  for 
the  exploration  of  Africa  before  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He  simply 
asks  leave  of  absence,  on  present 
pay  for  himself,  one  midshipman, 
one  engineer,  and  ^ix  mechanics 

Christian 

This  is  the  title  of  a new  paper, 
to  be  issued  weekly  in  this  city,  un- 
der the  editorial  management  of  Rev. 
R.  R.  Gurley  and  Daniel  R.  Goodloe, 
dedicated  to  African  Colonization 
and  Civilization,  to  Literature  and 


now  belonging  to  the  naval  service. 
He  asks  also  for  the  use  of  a small 
iron  steamer,  which  he  will  take  out 
to  Africa  in  one  of  the  Gevernment 
store-ships.  He  does  not  even 
ask  for  rations  for  his  party,  as  he 
expects  to  procure  supplies  very 
cheaply  by  traffic  with  the  natives. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  will  cover  all 
the  expenses  of  the  expedition, 
which  the  Government  is  called  up- 
on to  pay.  Mr.  Watkins  will  take 
with  him  a draughtsman,  a natural- 
ist, and  a physician.  Suitable  men, 
who  are  already  acclimated,  will 
volunteer  for  the  enterprise.  Six  or 
eight  colored  men  from  Liberia, 
who  are  accustomed  to  the  natives, 
and  have  been  engaged  in  former 
explorations,  will  complete  the  party. 
They  will  first  explore  the  St.  Paul’s 
river,  and  trace  it  to  its  source,  and 
afterwards  the  Niger  and  Congo 
rivers.  Mr.  Watkins  is  confident, 
from  information  received  when  in 
Africa,  that  he  can  find  coal  fields 
on  the  St.  Paul’s,  and  if  so,  one  of 
the  chief  obstacles  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a line  of  steamers  between 
this  country  and  Africa,  will  be  re- 
moved. The  expedition  will  also 
promote  the  colonization  and  civili- 
zation of  Africa,  by  ascertaining  and 
making  known  its  resources  and  ge- 
ography. It  will  open  to  the  native 
tribes  of  Africa  new  subjects  for 
commerce,  and  widen  the  bounda- 
ries of  modhrn  scient^e  and  know- 
ledge. 

Statesman. 

General  Intelligence.  The  first  or 
specimen  number  presents  a very 
handsome  appearance — not  surpass- 
ed in  typographical  neatness  by  any 
other  paper  in  the  country.  We 
trust  that  this  new  advocate  of  colo- 
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nizatton  fnay  meet  with  encouraging  I 
success — sufficient  at  least  to  enable 
the  enterprising  Editors  and  Pro-  ! 
prietors  to  continue  its  publication.  | 
Though  the  publication  of  the  Chris-  j 
tian  Statesman  is  a private  enter-  j 
prise — not  under  the  auspices  of  the  j 
American  Colonization  Society,  j 
which  Society,  consequently,  is  hot  i 
responsible  for  any  article  that  may  | 


appear  in  its  eolumns,-^yet,  in  view 
of  the  ability  of  the  Editors,  and  of 
their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Afri- 
can Colonization,  the  Executive 
Committee  of  our  Society  do  not 
hesitate  cordially  and  earnestly  to 
recommend  the  Christian  Statesman 
to  the  patronage  of  the  friends  of 
colonization. 


[From  the  National  Intelligencer.] 

Emancipation. 


Stephen,  a negro  slave  of  con- 
siderable intelligence,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  his  late  master,  Dr. 
Croghan,  is  shortly  to  be  emancipa- 
ted and  sent  to  Liberia,  is  one  of 
the  guides  at  the  Mammoth  Cave  in 
Kentucky;  and  had  formed  a por- 
tion of  the  exploring  expedition 
which  discovered  the  echo  river 
there.  He  has  a good  voice,  and,  as 
we  crossed  the  echo  river,  he  sang 
a song  which  was  exquisitely  rever- 
berated, and  which  gradually  faded 
away  like  some  of  the  notes  of  Jenny 
Lind.  I asked  him  if  he  should, 
when  in  Africa,  often  think  of  the 
Mammoth  Cave.  He  answered,  in 
a voice  of  much  feeling,  “ often.” 


Sugges-ted  by  these  incidents,  the 
following  lines  are  written  as  “Ste- 
phen’s adieu  to  the  echo  of  the 
Mammoth  Cave.” 

The  silent  darkness  of  Uie  grave 
Had  held  thee.  Echo,  ages  bound. 
When  first  I waked  thee  in  thy  cave 
And  taught  thee  love-notes,  sound  for 
sound. 

Now  I nrust  seek  far  Afric’s  land. 

Across  the  broad  Atlantic  sea  ; 

Yet  ’neath  her  palm,  or  on  her  sand. 
Sweet  songstress  ! I will  think  of  thee. 

But  thou,  thou  sportive  light  coquette. 
Wilt  answer  each  gay  passing  rover. 
With  voice  ns  Sweet  as  ever  yet 
Thou  breathedst  on  thy  first  fond  love. 

W.  E.  SURTEES. 


We  stern  Africa. 


There  are  a few  philanthropic 
Americans  on  th.at  coast  earnestly 
endeavoring  to  change  its  moral 
gloom  into  the  blessed  light  of  Chris- 
tianity. Their  communications  to  their 
friends  in  this  country  contain,  from 
time  to  time,  interesting  facts,  giving 
us  light  on  various  points  which  we 
could  get  nowhere  else.  One  of 
these  writers,  says:  “I  suppose  this 
island,  Koning,  twenty  miles  up  the 
Gaboon  river,  was  once  the  centre 
of  the  slave-trade  for  all  this  region, 
as  there  are  some  relics  left.  Upon 


the  summit  of  this  island,  about  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  river,  are 
still  remaining  four  old  cannon,  that 
were  probably  placed  here  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  to  defend  the  slave 
factory  against  the  natives.  Stand- 
ing upon  this  commanding  eminence 
I could  not  but  reflect  with  sadness 
upon  the  cruelty  and  bloodshed  that 
had  probably  been  perpetrated  here. 
No  wonder  that  the  population  is 
now  sparse,  since  this  trade  has  been 
exhausting,  for  two  centuries  or 
more,  tribe  after  tribe,  as  they  have 
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migrated  from  the  interior  to  the 
coast.” 

Tho  same  writer  remarks:  “On 
leaving  a town,  ‘in  the  bush,’  which 
I had  never  visited  before,  at  the 
close  of  a preaching  service,  one  of 
the  natives  picked  my  pocket  with 
as  much  skill  as  a more  civilized 
thief  could  have  done.  I delected 
him  however,  and  recovered  my 
property.’* 

On  the  subject  of  African  wo- 
men, another  intelligent  writer  in  a 
late  letter  says:  “Their  condition 
is  beyond  description  deplorable. 
No  one  can  appreciate  it  without 
seeing  it.  The  women  are  bought 
and  sold,  whipped,  worked  and  de- 


spised. Unquestionably  they  be* 
come  surly,  malicious  and  perverse  i 
and  under  the  detestable  system  o^ 
polygamy  that  prevails  every  where, 
they  are  faithless  to  their  husbands  ; 
whom  they  torment  with  their  per- 
versity, while  they  stay  with  them, 
and  often  desert  without  very  good 
cause.  They  are  our  most  bitter 
enemies,  bearing  a great  dislike  to 
religion;  and  this  they  communicate 
to  their  children.  Early  in  life  they 
fill  the  young  mind  with  the  most 
foolish  debasing  superstitions,  and 
foster,  by  daily  example,  the  worst 
passions.”  What  worthy  objects  of 
pity  to  the  highly  favored  daughters 
of  America. — Bostan  Traveller. 


List  of  Emigrants 

By  the  Liberia  Packet,  frwn  Baltimore  July  20,  1851, /or  Monrovia. 


6 

Names. 

05 

<t 

Occupation 

Education. 

Religion. 

Born  Free 
or  Slave. 

Remarks. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

1 

Jacob  M.  Moore  - 

39 

Preacher 

liberal 

Meth. 

Free 

2 

Comfort  “ wife, 

35 

read 

do. 

Slave 

Em.  by  T.  M. 

3 

Mathias G.  “ son. 

18 

Brick-maker 

liberal 

do. 

Moore. 

4 

Jacob  M.  “ “ 

16 

do. 

do. 

do. 

5 

James  H.  " “ 

11 

do. 

do. 

do. 

6 

Daniel  W.  “ “ 

9 

read 

Free 

7 

MaJ.T.Decousey, 

32 

Laborer 

liberal 

Meth. 

Slave 

Em.  by  Col.  J. 

G.  Harrison. 

& 

Caroline  “ wife 

24 

Seamstress 

do. 

do. 

Free 

9 

John  H.  Fisher,  - 

37 

Ship  Carp'r. 

read 

do. 

10 

Margaret  “ wife 

32 

Meth. 

do. 

11 

Nicholas  Nugent, 

49 

Huckster 

Slave 

Pur.  himself. 

12 

Eliza  “ wife 

28 

Meth. 

do. 

Pur.  herself. 

13 

Rachel  “ dtr. 

14 

Free 

14 

Arabella  “ “ 

12 

do. 

15 

Frances  “ “ 

10 

do. 

16 

Jacob  “ son 

6 

do. 

17 

Basil  “ “ 

4 

do. 

18 

Eleanor  Fields,  - 

52 

. 

Meth. 

Slave 

Pur.  herself. 

19 

Charity  Miles,  - - 

36 

do. 

Free 

20 

Frances  A.  “ dtr. 

15 

do. 

21 

Malachi  “ son 

14 

do. 

22 

Martha  “ dtr. 

2 

do. 

23 

Geo.  H.  Harrison 

11 

do. 

24 

Thos.  Lockman,  - 

46 

do. 

25 

Jane  “ wife 

40 

do. 

26 

Mary  “ dtr. 

11 

do. 

27 

Susan  “ “ 

6 

do. 

28 

Robert  “ son 

3 

do. 

29 

ijohn  M.  Bowie,  - 

45 

Laborer 

read 

Meth. 

do. 
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o 

Names. 

m 

<u 

< 

Occupation 

Education. 

Religion. 

Born  free 
or  slave. 

Remarks. 

30 

Eliza  Bowie  wife 

32 

read 

Meth. 

Free 

31 

Charles  “ son 

11 

do. 

32 

John  “ “ 

6 

do. 

33 

David  Beems, 

32 

Shoemaker 

liberal 

do. 

34 

Ann  “ wife 

30 

do. 

35 

W.  F.  “ son 

13 

do. 

36 

Ann  E.  “ dtr. 

9 

do. 

37 

Susannah  “ “ 

3 

do. 

Snow  Hill,  Md. 

38 

Henry  Dennis,  - - 

34 

Free 

39 

Caroline  P.  “ wife 

40 

do. 

40 

James  W.  “ son 

6 

do. 

Murfreesboro,Jf.  C, 

41 

Jacob  Capehart,  - 

55 

Slave 

Em.  by  T. 

42 

Rosa  Capehart,  - - 

56 

do. 

Capehart. 

43 

Nelson  Capehart, 

18 

do.  , 

do. 

Columbia,  Pa. 

44 

Williams,  — 

41 

Free 

45 

“ wife 

30 

do. 

Lynchburg,  Fa. 

46 

Anaca  Miller,  — 

24 

read 

Slave 

Em.  by  Samuel 

47 

Betsey  Miller, 

17 

do. 

Miller. 

Portsmouth,  Fa. 

48 

Thomas  Amboy,- 

55 

Seaman 

Free 

49 

Lydia  “ wife 

25 

read 

Meth. 

Slave 

Em.  by  Mrs. 

Hunter. 

50 

Alexander  “ son 

6 

Free 

51 

Moses  “ “ 

3 

wks. 

do. 

Jlnligua,  IF.  I. 

52 

Andrew  Brown,  - 

26 

Free 

JVbte — These  52  added  to  the  number  previously  sent,  (6,396,)  make  6,448 emigrants 
sent  to  Liberia  by  the  Am.  Col.  Society  and  its  auxiliaries. 


Receipts  of  the  American  Colonization  Society, 

From  the  20tA  of  July  io  the  20th  of  Jlugust,  1851. 


MAINE. 

By  Rev.  C.  Soule 
Portland — Hon.  J.  B.  Gaboon, 

$2;  J,  B.  Brown,  Esg.,  $5; 

Hon.  Nathan  Clitford,  |5 ; 

From  Ladies  of  Free  Street  Bap- 
tist Society,  to  constitute  their 
Pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Eaton,  a 
life  member  of  the  Am.  Col. 

Soc.,  |30  ; From  Ladies  of  the 
Universalist  Society,  to  consti- 
tute their  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Rus- 
sell Streeter,  a life  member  of 
the  Am.  Col.  Soc.,  $32.25  ; 

From  Ladies  of  the  First  Par- 
ish, to  constitute  the  Rev.  Icha- 
bod  Nichols,  D.  D.,  a life  mem- 
ber of  the  Am.  Col.  Soc.  $41 ; 

Nathan  Blanchard,  $5 120  25 


NEW  PIAMPSHIRE. 

By  E.  B.  Cleghorn  : — 

Bath — A Friend,  $1  j J.  S.  Ross, 

25  cents 1 25 

Ciaremonl — Col.  in  Rev.  Mr.  Law- 
rence’s cbwrch...' 4 37 

By  Rev.  J.  Orcutt : — 

Ktcnz — Timothy  Twitchell,  $5  ; 

Mrs.  A)  Kingman,  A.  Kings- 
bury, William  Torrence,  each 
$1  ; Mrs.  M.  W.  Towns, 50cts.  8 50 


14  12 

VERMONT. 

By  Capt.  George  Barker  : — 

Putney — Mrs.  Judge  White 1 00 

Castleton — Cash,  Cash,  Cash, 


each  25  cents.  Cash,  $1  ; Rev. 
J.  Steele,  $1  ; C.  Griswold,  $1  ; 
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Dr.  Joseph  Perkins,  ^2  ; Hon. 

Zimri  Howe,  §2 7 75 

Pittsford — Andrew  Leach,  $5  ; 

Mrs.  Hammond,  ; Rev.  C. 

Walker,  ; Mrs.  H.  and 

little  children,  29  cts 7 29 

Brattleborougli — From  Vermont 
Col.  Soc.,  by  Daniel  Baldwin, 

. Esq.,  Treas.,  Hon.  Samuel 
) Clark, to  constitute  himself  a life 

member  of  the  Am.  Col.  Soc. . 30  00 

West  Brattleborougli — Congrega- 
tional Church  and  Society. ...  12  75 

Montpelier — Charles  Dewey....  2 00 


60  79 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mortli  Chester — John  P.  Cook, 
tt)  constitute  the  Rev.  Hiram 
Bingham,  of  Chester,  a life 
member  of  the  Am.  Col.  Soc. . 30  00 

Worcester — Charles  G.  Prentiss, 

Esq.,  to  constitute  himself  a life 
member  of  the  Am.  Col.  Soc..  30  00 

Pit/s^W-Rev.H.Humphrey,D.D.  5 00 
By  Rev.  J.  M.  Pease. 

Boston — Albert  Fearing,  Moses 
Grant,  each  $100 ; A.  L.  Froth- 
ingham,  Mrs.  A.  Abbe,  each 
$30  ; C.  H.  Cartwright,  $20  ; 

James  Read,  A Lady,  A 
Friend  to  Liberia,  Dodge, 

Tucker  & Co.,  each  $10  ; Blod- 
get,  E.  H.  Pierce  & Co.,  each 
$5 ; Blanchard,  Converse  & 

Co., Nathan  Jones,  Seth  Bry- 
ant, each  $10  ; Edward  Locke, 

E.  Cochran,  B.  F.  May , Whit- 
ney & Fenno,  M.  H.  Simpson, 

W.  M.  Nassaw,  Mansfield  & 

Kemp,  each  $5  ; A Lady,  $3  ; 

T.  Bacheller,  A Friend,  — 
Townsend,  each  $2  ; Collection 
by  the  Hanover  St.  Meth.  E. 

Church,  to  make  their  Pastor, 

Rev.  Joseph  Cummings,  a life 
member  of  the  Am.  Col.  Soc. 

$50  ; Donations  from  friends 
in  the  Church  St.  Meth.  Epis. 

Church,  to  make  their  Pastor, 

Rev.  L.  Crowell,  a life  mem- 
ber of  the  Am.  Col.  Soc.,  to 
wit : W.  B.  Morrill,  Elijah 
Briglmm,  Joseph  E.  Brown, 

James  S.  Marble,  'each  $5 ; 

W.  Campbell,  $2  ; Dea.  Wil- 
lett, Isaiah  Stoddard,  W.  Jen- 
ness,  each  $1  ; Nathan  Brown, 

$5  ; A Lady,  $1  ; John  Bar- 


rowscale,  $30 515  00 

Roxbwnj — Samuel  Edgerly 5 00 


Charlestown — Charles  Stowell ...  5 00 


590  00 

CONNECTICUT. 

Fairfield — Legacy  left  to  the  Am. 

Col.  Society  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Sherman  of  Fairfield, 
by  Charles  Bennett,  Esq.,  one 

of  the  Exrs 4,000  00 

By  Rev.  J.  Orcutt : 

Bridgeport — R.  Tomlinson,  S. 
Tomlinson,  F.  Wood,  each  $5  ; 
Mrs.Peet,  S.  R.  Ferguson,  each 
$2 ; C.  M.  Booth,  R.  Ives, 

Mrs.  Henry  Hubbell,  L.  P. 

Bradley,  Cash,  R.  W.  Rogers, 

C.  M.  Hatch,  L.  C.  Shepherd, 

J.  Wakelle,  each  $1  ; J.  S. 

Smith,  $1 .50  ; Miss  Sarah  De 
Forrest,  50  cents — $30  to  con- 
stitute tlie  Rev.  .J. Howard  Smith, 

Rector  of  Christ’s  Church,  a 
life  member  of  the  American 
Col.  Society ; Mrs.  Roswell 
B.  Mason,  Mrs.  Sylvanus 
Sterling,  H.  Lyon,  W.  P.  Bur- 
rail,  each  $5 ; Dea.  George 
Sterling  $4  ; H.  R.  Harrall, 

E.  J.  Staples,  H.  W.  Chatfield, 

T.  C.  Wordin,  Rev.  H.  Jones, 
each  $3 ; Dr.  F.  J.  Judson, 

Mrs.  Daniel  Day,  each  $2  ; E. 
Thompson,  A.  Burroughs, 

Cash,  J.  C.  Peck,  Cash,  Cash, 

Capt.  Hand,  Mrs.  Ferris  Bish- 
op, N.  Beardsley,  Miss  F.  Ju- 
lia Jones,  each  $1  ; Mrs.  Chas. 

Hawley ,50  cts  ; Col.  in  Rev. 

Dr.  Hewet’s  church,  $44.25.  127  75 

Fairfield — Collection  in  Rev.  Dr. 

Atwater’s  church 37  60 

Southport — Frederick  Marquand, 

$30,  to  constitute  himself  a 
life  member  of  the  Am.  Col. 

Society  ; “Four  other  Friends” 

$16.50  ; Mrs.  M.  D.  Steenber- 
ger,  $5  ; M.  Buckley,  $4.83  ; 

Mrs.  Charles  Buckley,  A. 

Buckley,  Mrs.  Lot  Buckley, 

Mrs.  James  B.  Thompson, 
each  $2;  T.  A.  Buckley,  A. 

Jennings,  Dr.  Ten  Broeck, 
each  $1  ; Mrs.  Susan  Sturgis, 

50  cents 67  83 

West  Killingly — 0.  M.  Capron, 

t4  ; Mrs.  Sarah  Danielson,  F. 

I.  Peck,  each  $3  ; H.  L.  Dan- 
ielson, George  Danielson,  T. 

Buckus,  each  $2  ; W.  James,  J. 

D.  Bates,  W.  C.  Bacon,  Dea. 

A.  B.  Danielson,  J.  W.  Dan- 
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ielson,  Capt.  Reynolds,  each 
§1  ; E.  S.  Young,  D.  E.  Day, 

J.  Danielson,  Dea.  W.  Stearns, 

each  50  cents 24  00 

If  ailing  ford — Dea.  Joshua  At- 
water   3 00 

Stratford — Mrs.  Sophia  B.  Lins- 

ley 1 00 

Greenwich — Collection  in  M.  E. 

Church 2 00 

Lebanon — Mrs.  Mary  Hunting- 
ton,  to  constitute  Miss  Mary 
M.  Peabody,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
a life  membei  of  the  Am.  Col. 

Soc.,  through  Rev.  John  B. 

Pinney 30  00 


4,293  18 


NEW  YORK. 

Cazenovia — Donation  from  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  and 
Society  of  Cazenovia,  by  S.  C. 

Hitchcock ■ 61  00 

Watervliet — Church  collection,  by 
Rev.  William  Pitcher 4 00 


65  00 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Trenton — Miss  Mary  Hunt,  §2  ; 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Cooley,  $1  ; Rev. 

E.  F.  Cooley,  $1  ; “ A few 
individuals,”  $2  ; by  Rev.  E. 


F.  Cooley 6 00 

Woodbridge — Collection  in  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  by  Rev. 

Wm.  B.  Barton 10  00 


16  00 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia — William  Goodhart,  4 00 
Hollidaysburg — Collection  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  on  Sun- 
day, July  13,  by  Rev.  D.  Mc- 
Kinney   14  00 


Danville — Donation  from  the  Pres- 
byterian Con.  in  Danville,  by 
Rev.  J.  W.  Yeomans,  D.  D...  50  00 


68  00 

MARYLAND. 

By  Rev.  James  Williamson  : 

Taneytown — From  the  Pres.  Con- 


gregation of  Taneytown 17  88 

-Veu)  ff'indmr — From  the  Pres. 

Congregation  of  New  Windsor,  2 12 


20  00 

VIRGINIA. 

Millwood — Collection  in  Christ 
Church,  Millwood,  by  R.  C. 
Randolph,  M.  D, 43  00 


Pine  View — Miss  Mary  J.  Skin- 

ker,  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Royal 7 00 

Clarksburg — Collection  in  Pres. 

Church,  by  Rev.  E.  Guillin..  5 00 


55  00 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

By  Rev.  Jesse  Rankin  : 

Jamestown — ^J.  C.  Lamb 1 00 

Warrenton — Rev.  N.  Z.  Graves, 

L.  C.  Graves,  each  p ; Rev. 

William  Hooper,  $2 10  00 

Yanceyville — Owen  C.  Fowler,  ^5  ; 

N.  M.  Roane,  ^3  ; Rev.  S.  W. 
Watkins,  B.  F.  Gould,  each  $1,  10  00 

Red  House — Richard  S.  Smith ...  10  00 


Milton — S.  Watkins,  John  Wil- 
son, each  $5  ; N.  M.  Lewis, 

f3  ; Mrs.  L.  M.  Walker,  Thos. 

tumps,  each  $2  ; B.  Hines, 
W.  A.  Hill,  J.  R.  Callum, 
Cash,  Cash,  each  jgl  ; George 


Thomson,  50  cents, 22  50 

Harmony — William  Baird,  $10  ; 

John  Bailey,  $3  ; John  Baird, 

$2 ; B.  Bailey,  A.  Walker, 

Hugh  Wood,  each  $1, 18  00 

Roxborough — N.  H.  Baird,  E.  G. 

Reade,  each  $2 ; George  D. 
Laterfield,  S.  M.  Dickens,  C. 

S.  Winston,  William  R.  Reade, 

each  $1, 8 00 

Goshen — Dr.  J.  L.  Wortham,  $5; 

S.  W.  Smith,  $2.50  ; George 
Wortham,  $1  ; H.  A.  Taylor, 

50  cents 9 00 

Oxford — John  C.  Taylor, 2 00 


Mutbush  Congi-egation — John  Bul- 
lock, $10  ; Richard  BuUock,  $5; 
John  D.  Fain,  $3  ; C.  R.  Ea- 
ton, $2.60  ; Mrs.  Mary  Lewis, 
$2.50  ; R.  V.  Eaton,  $2  ; Cash, 
$1.50  ; W.  A.  Burwell,  J.  M. 


Williams,  J.  Hargrove,  W. 

W.  White,  J.  W.  Hargrove, 

Miss  S.  C.  Hargrove,  Cash, 

each,  $1 33  60 

Grassy  Creek — W.  O.  Gregory, 

$5  ; James  D.  Daniel,  Dr.  W. 

Lewis,^  each  $2.50  ; J.  Dow- 
ney, $2';  Jas.  8.  Amis,  $1;  Mrs. 

Jane  R.  Hicks,  $1.85 14  85 

Shiloh  Congregation — J.  J.  Speed, 

$3  ; James  Young,  M.  D.,  M. 

D.  Royster,  each  $1, 5 00 


Spring  Grove — Mrs.  A.  W.  Smith 
and  sons,  $6  ; R.  Thom,  $4  ; 

Miss  S.  Webb,  $2  ; B.  Thorp, 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Webb,  Cash,  each 
$1  ; Miss  M.  Webb,  Cash, 

each  50  cents 16  00 

Greensborough — Jesse  H.Lindsay 
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Esq.,  to  complete  life  member- 
ship Am.  Col.  Soc.,  #20  ; Rev. 

John  A.  Gretter,  $10, 30  00 

189  95 

GEORGIA. 

Savannah — Part  of  a legacy  of 
$500  left  to  the  Am.  Col.  Soc., 
by  the  late  Rev.  William  Mc- 
Whir,  D.  D.,  of  Savannah,  by  ! 

Thomas  H.  Harden,  Esq.,  Ex- 
ecutor  437  50 

TENNESSEE.  I 

Knoxville — Part  of  the  residuary  | 

bequest  of  the  Rev.  John  Bow- 
man of  the  Holkon  Conference  i 

of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  to 
the  Am.  Col.  Society,  by  Rev. 

S.  Patton 400  00 

OHIO. 

J^ewark — From  First  Presbyteri- 
an Church  of  Newark,  by  Rev. 

Dr.  Wylie 16  00 

“ Aberdeen  Circuit” — Collections 
in  several  churches,  by  Rev. 

E.  H.  Field 6 00 

Mw  Concord Collections  at 

Norwich  and  Pleasant  Hill,  by  | 

Rev.  S.  Willson 10  00 

32  00 

INDIANA. 

Princeton — Mrs.  Jane  Kell 5 00 

LOUISIANA. 

Louisiana — William  Austin,  by 

Rev.  J.  M.  Pease 10  00 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Woodville — Dr.  James  Angel,  by 
Rev.  J.  M.  Pease,  balance  of 


donation  reported  incorrectly 

in  the  April  depository 2 50 

J^atchez — Annual  collection  in  the 
Pine  Ridge  Pres.  Church,  by 
Rev.  B.  H.  Williams 100  00 


102  50 

ARKANSAS. 

Doakesville,  Chocktaw  J^ation — 

From  Capt.  Robert  Jones,  by 


Rev.  C.  Kingsbury 25  00 

Total  Contributions 6,504  29 


FOR  REPOSITORY. 
New  Hampshire. — By  E.  B. 
Cleghorn  : Claremont — Simeon 
Ide,  Dr.  Luther  Browne,  Na- 
thaniel Cole,  Rev.  R.  F.  Law- 
rence, each  $1,  to  Aug.,  ’52; 


E.L.  Goddard,  $2,  to  Aug.,  ’53, 

IVest  Lebanon — Rev.  Rufus 
Case,  to  Aug.,  ’52,  $1. — 
Charlestown — Brooks  Kimball, 

S.  J.  Blake,  Henry  Hubbard, 

Jr.,  each  $1,  to  Aug.,  ’52; 

Geo.  Orcutt,  $2,  to  Nov.  ’.57, 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Gilchrist,  50  cents, 
to  June,  ’53,  Lyme — D.  C. 
Churchill,  Jr.,  $1,  to  August, 

’52,  B.  Latham,  $2,  to  August, 

’53,  Haverhill — J.  V.  Bean, 

$2,  to  Jan.,  ’52,  N.  B.  Felton, 

$1.50,  to  Jan.,  ’52,  C.  R. 
Morrison,  Samuel  Swasey, 

Rev.  E.  H.  Greeley,  Phineas 
Spalding,  each  $1,  to  Aug., 

’52;  Hon.  John  Page,  $4,  to 
January,  ’52.  Bath — Dr.  John 
French,  $1,  to  January,  ’51, 

Ira  Goodall,  $5,  to  Jan.,  ’5], 

Judge  A.  S.  Woods,  $2,  to 
July,  ’51,  C.  C.  Hutchins, 

$9,  to  Jan.,  ’56,  John  M. 

Pratt,  JohnH.  French,  Alonzo 
Andrews,  Hon.  H.  Hibbard, 

each  $1,  to  Aug.  ’52 48  00 

Vermont. By  Capt.  George 

Barker  : Putney — Dea.  David 

Crawford,  to  July,  ’52,  $1, 

Isaac  Grout,  to  July  ’56,  $5, 

James  Keys, Morgan  Hutchins, 
each  50  cents  ; to  Jan.  ’52,  $7- 
Westminster — Dr.  P.  Salford,  to 
July,  ’52,  $1.  Windsoi- — Am- 
brose Arnold,  to  July,  ’52,  $1. 

Grafton — John  Barrett,  Dea. 

J.  S.  Pettergill,  John  Devinell, 
each  $1,  to  Aug.,  ’52;  Rev. 

Moses  Bradford,  $2,  to  Aug., 

’53,  J.  Sherwick,  50  cents,  to 
Feb.,  ’.52,  $5.50.  Townshend 
— John  Blandin,  to  Aug.,  ’52, 

fl.  West  Townsend Hon. 

ames  H.  Phelps,  Thomas 
Cook,  each  $1,  to  Aug.,  ’52; 

Nathan  Pierce,  50  cents,  to 
Feb.,  ’52,  $2  50.  Rutland — 

Mrs.  Cynthia  Page  and  daugh- 
ter, to  Aug.,  ’56,  $5,  O.  Z. 

Robbins,  Alvan  Tenney,  J. 

Barrett,  Dr.  James  Porter, 
each  $1  to  Aug.,  ’52;  Luther 
Daniels,  to  Nov.,  ’54,  $3,  Hon. 

R.  Pierpont,  to  Nov.,  ’55,  $3, 

Mr.  Dorrance  to  Feb.,  ’52,  50 
cents,  Hon.  George T.  Hodges, 

Dea.  S.  H.  Hodges,  each  $2, 
to  Aug.,  ’53  ; $19  50.  Rut- 
land Centie — Wait  Chatterton, 
to  July,  ’53,  $1,  James  M. 
Chatterton,  to  Nov.,  ’52,  $1. 
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Clarendon  Springs — Postmaster, 
to  Aug.,  ’52,  $1.  West  Rut- 
land— Abner  Mead,  to  Jan., 
’65,  jf5,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Pratt,  to 
April,  ’54,  $1,  Benjamin  Blan- 
chard, to  Nov.,  ’52,  ^1,  Mrs. 
Gilmore,  to  May,  ’52,  50  cents, 
M.  P.  Humphrey,  Dea.  Zind 
J ohnson , Nahum  J ohnson , each 
$1,  to  Aug.,  ’52;  Wm.  Hum- 
phrey, to  Aug.,  ’53,  ^2,  Mrs. 
Betsey  and  Horatio  Mead, 
$4  50,  to  Feb.,  ’56,  Hon. 
Erastus  Ward,  50  cents,  to 
Feb.,  ’52,  David  Morgan,  to 
Aug.  ’53.  $2,  Joel  M.  Mead, 
to  Aug.,  ’52,  $1.  Castlelon — 
Smith  Sherman,  Dr.  J.  W. 
Northorp,  Dea.  William  Ward, 
each  §1,  to  Aug.,  ’52,  James 
Adams,  Dea.  E.  Merril  & Son, 
each  §1,  to  Nov.,  ’52,  Dea.  E. 
& H.  Higby,  to  Sept.,  ’53, 
$1.50,  B.  F.  Adams,  to  Aug., 
’56,  $5,  Hiram  Ainsworth,  to 
Nov.,  ’54,  $2,  William  Moul- 
ton, Root  & Tomlison,  each 
$2,  to  Aug.,  ’53,  Silas  Haw- 
kins, A.  Loveland,  each  $1,  to 
Aug.,  ’52  ; H.  & M.  Ware,$l, 
to  Aug.,  ’52,  Babbett  & Gage, 
Woodman  & Spaulding,  James 
Gaines,  Amos  Spring,  each  $1, 
to  Aug.,  ’52;  Harry  Armstrong, 
to  Feb.,  ’52,  50  cents,  T.  W. 
Rice,  to  Feb.,  ’52,  50  cents, 
Chester  Spencer,  $1.50,  to 
April,  ’54.  Orwell — Dea.  Na- 
thaniel Bacon,  $2,  and  J.  W. 
Bacon,  $1,  to  August,  1854, 
Rev.  job  Hall,  to  Aug.,  ’53, 
$2.  Denson — Dea.  Simeon 
Goodrich,  to  Aug.,  ’56,  $5, 
Timothy  Watson,  to  Feb., 
’52,  50  cents.  Piltsford — B.  F. 
Winslow,  for  ’51  and  ’52,  $2, 

J.  & J.  B.  Tottingham,  to  Sept., 

’53,  $1.50,  Thomas  F.  Bogue, 
to  July,  ’51,  $1.50.  Hon.  S. 
H.  Kellogg,  for  ’50  and  ’51, 
$2,  Chapman  Hitchcock,  to 
Aug.,  ’53,  $2,  Mrs.  Lucy 

Manly,  50  cents,  to  Feb.,  ’52, 
Isaac  Leonard,  Thomas  H. 
Palmer,  Captain  Amos  Crop- 
per, Warren  Barnard,  Gen. 
A.  C.  Kellogg,  Robert  Love- 
land, Damond  Gorham,  Ashur 
Burdett,  Esq.,  Asa  Nourse, 

K.  Winstow,  M.  D.,  each  $1, 
to  August,  ’52.  .Brandon— Dea. 


D.  Davenport,  for  ’50  and  ’51, 

$2,  Hon.  E.  June,  to  Feb., 

*52,  50  cents,  A.  G.  Dana,  M. 

D.,  S.  B.  Spaulding,  each  $1, 
to  Aug.,  ’52.  Springfield — 

Daniel  Davis,  $1,  to  Aug.,  ’52, 

by  E.  B.  Cleghorn 123  50 

Massachusetts. — dearth  Chester 
— John  J.  Cook,  to  January, 

’52,  $1.  Berlin — Rev.  Henry 
Adams,  $1.  Reading — Rev.  G. 

W.  Clark,  to  July,  ’52,  $1. — 

Oxford — Emery  E.  Harwood, 


July,  ’52,  to  $1 4 00 

Pennsylvania. Philadelphia — 

William  Goodhart,  for  ’52. ...  1 00 


ViRGiNiA.-Pine  ncie-Miss  Mary 
J.  Skinker,  to  July,  '52,  $1. 
Thoroughfare — Mrs.  Lucy  A. 

Boswell,  to  July,  ’52,  $1. 
Warrenton — Jas.  K.  Skinker,  to 
July, ’52, $1.  Gerradstown — Jas. 

Park,  Esq.,  to  Jan.,  ’56,  $20.  23  00 

North  Carolina. — By  Rev.  Jes- 
se Rankin  : Gilmer’s  Store — 

Rev.  E.  W.  Caruthers,  $1. — 

Harmony — Rev.  S.  A.  Stanfield, 

$1.  Oxford — Joseph  M.  Hicks, 

$1 3 00 

South  Carolina. Wilkinsville 

— Rev.  John  Patrick,  by  John 
Patrick,  Esq.,  Abingdon,  Va.  2 00 
Georgia. — Savannah — John  Bar- 
Ion,  to  May,  ’52,  $1,  Samuel 
Bolds,  to  July,  ’52,  $1.  Shady 
Grove — Col.  john  Stevenson, 
by  John  Patrick,  Esq.,  Abing- 
don, Va.,  $2.  Macon — Rev. 

Eli  Bali,  for  ’51,  $1,  Jacob 
Russell,  to  August,  ’5i^$l....  6 00 

Alabama. — Montgomery — Henry 
Hunter,  Esq.,  for  5 copies  of 
African  Repository,  to  July, 

’52 5 00 

Tennessee. — Ringgold — Joseph 
Sturdivant,  Wm.  H.  Elliott, 

each  $1,  to  Jan.,  ’52 2 00 

Ohio  —Hillsborough-Samuel  Linn, 

to  May,  ’52 1 00 

Michigan. JTorthville — James 

Dunbar,  Esq.,  to  July,  ’52....  1 00 

Total  Repository 219  50 

Total  Contributions 6,504  29 


Aggregate  Amount $6,723  79 
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